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NEWS -OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~@—— 


E news from Servia is most disastrous, The Turkish army, 

30,000 strong, advanced on the 4th inst. against the Servian 
entrenchments at Gurgusovatz, and in two days’ fighting carried 
them, thus compelling the Servians to abandon Saitechar, and 
indeed the whole line of the Timok valley, retreating on that of 
the Morava and the fortified position of Kragojevatz beyond. 
Their furthest posts eastward are now at Banja, where Tcher- 
naieff, who has been appointed Commander-in-Chief, intends, 
according to the latest accounts, to fight once more. e Turks 
have lost heavily, and are not following up their victory rapidly ; 
but the Servians are represented as dispirited, distrustful of their 
foreign Generals, and inclined to follow their old tradition, and re- 
place Prince Milan by another ruler, perhaps Prince Nikita, of 
Montenegro, who, inactive as he has been, has never fought without 
victory. The truth of these statements will be best tested by the 
next engagement, in which the Servians will have great advan- 
tages of position. 





The statement that Ristics, the Servian Premier, is seeking 
mediation is repeated and denied every day. The most probable 
story is that Prince Milan, who never quite believed in the war, 
is overwhelmed by his misfortunes, but that Ristics, a man of 
stronger fibre and sure of his influence in the Skuptschina, has 
decided to fight on. The applications for mediation, therefore, 
probably come from the Prince, and the refusals from his 
Premier, who knows how his countrymen fight in partisan 
warfare in the mountains. Ristics is probably right, even on 
grounds of policy, as the Turks will grant nothing to any mediator 
so long as Great Britain is on their side. It is from this country, 
“from the protector of the Turks,” as John Lemoinne says, 
that mediation ought to come, and come quickly, if a determined 
movement of the North Slawonians to the aid of their Southern 
brethren is to be prevented. It t, with any decent regard 
for humanity or civilisation, be resisted. 








The intelligence from Constantinople is as gloomy as ever. The 
Empire is still governed by a Council of Pashas, who are co- 
optative, who have nothing to lose by defying civilisation, and 
who are determined not to allow their own power to be restrained. 
The Sultan is still incapable of giving orders, but as the Divan 
cannot pass over the next heir without provoking armed insur- 
rection, and as it is difficult to suicide him, and as he has defi- 
nitively refused to degrade the Khalifate by signing fictitious 
“constitutions,” the Divan will not depose their lunatic 
master. An order has therefore. been issued threatening 
persons who discuss reforms, and particularly their relation 
to the Holy Law, and this is supposed to indicate that the 
Old Turkish party isin the ascendant. If it were, Abdul Hamed 
would be proclaimed at once, afd the order is really levelled at 
all who assert that the present state of things is not in accord- 
ance with Mahommedan tradition. The situation ought, by all 


precedent, to terminate in bloodshed, but the Pashas control the 





Treasury and the troops. No effort appears to have been made 
to pay England and France the guaranteed interest. 


The Daily News has received full confirmation of its statements 
as to the atrocities in Bulgaria, and on Tuesday night the state- 
ments of its correspondent, given in full elsewhere, were brought 
to the notice of the House. Mr. Disraeli did not venture to 
reply, but the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs read a letter 
from Mr, Baring admitting that 12,000 Bulgarians had pro- 
bably been put to death in a country at peace, and declared 
that the Premier had not treated the matter with levity, 
‘‘for I have been ordered to be in daily communication with him 
upon the subject,” which is clearly proof positive that Mr. Dis- * 
raeli did not joke. Her Majesty's Government would now take 
the matter into their most serious consideration. Lord Harting- 
ton thereupon delivered 4 speech of unexpected vigour, declaring 
the evidence complete, censuring Sir H. Elliot, and de’ 
interference ; and on Thursday Mr. Bourke admitted the whole 
case. The Government had made representations ‘‘on the subject 
of the atrocious and cruel deeds which have been committed in 
Bulgaria,” and have reason to believe they have ceased. A 
Consul, moreover, has been appointed to Philippopolis. What 
reason have the Government to believe they have ceased, except 
the statements of Turkish officials? Or what is the use of a 
Consul, when the Ambassador still minimises the stories as far as 
he can ? 


The cue of the Mahommedan journals in London just now is to 
admit massacres, suppressing the Daily News telegrams, in order 
that their readers should think the massacres confined to men, 
but to deny the sale of women and children by auction. They 
know their clients best, and it is true that the best evidence for 
those particular atrocities is only the word of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which has in a general order admitted them, and made them», 
punishable with death. 


One Bishop has protested publicly against the support given 
by her Majesty’s Government to an Empire capable of repressing 
insurrection by extermination, and we need scarcely say he is 
the Bishop of Manchester. In a letter from him, read at a 
public meeting called to express the horror of the people 
of Manchester at such crimes, Dr. Fraser boldly advocates 
the abandonment of the superstition about ‘the integrity of 
Turkey,” and affirms, ‘One could almost cease to believe in a 
Divine order of the world, if one thought that in the midst of the 
civilisation of Europe a despotism so cruel and vicious as that of 
Turkey could be much longer maintained.” There is true feeling 
in the Sentence, though not, we fear, true theology, unless indeed 
the whole mystery of pain be a sound argument for doubt. Dr. 
Fraser, however, may comfort himself. ‘The Turkish Empire is 
not half as likely to live as American slavery was when the 
Virginians hanged John Brown. 


The antimony has not been found in the cesspool for all the 
stirring. ‘The inquiry into the Bravo case ended on Wednesday, 
Dr. Gully having occupied the previous two days as a voluntary 
witness, and on Friday the jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder, ‘‘but there is not sufficient evidence to fix it upon any 
person or persons.” That verdict corresponds probably with the © 
belief of the majority of the public, though much more evidence 
had been produced for the theory of suicide than was expected. 
There was no evidence whatever that Mr. Charles Bravo had 
taken antimony, or had ever possessed any; but there was 
evidence that he had married under discreditable circum- 
stances, that he lived unhappily at times with his wife, and that 
he was a man of violently impulsive temperament. Whoever 
is guilty or innocent, there can be no doubt that the inquiry, 
with all its vast expense, has broken down, and it has not during 
its course increased the public respect for the administration of 
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justice. There has been, as it were, no Judge ; all kinds of irrele- 
vant matters have been introduced ; and witnesses have been 
allowed to contradict themselves flatly within half an hour. In- 
deed, as all the witnesses'could read exactly what the others had 
said before they gave their own evidence, there was every facility 
for perjury, and apparently no particular desire either to prevent 
or reprobate it. A more unsatisfactory inquiry never terminated 
in a more unsatisfactory verdict, and the only result gained by 
the public isa doubt whether, after all, the public examination 
of accused persons will so much help the ends of justice as the 


Recorder of London hopes. 


The Vivisection debate of Wednesday was a rather poor affair, 
the Government having come to a compromise with the men of 
science which took the meaning out of it. The physiologists all 
through have desired to be allowed to make private experiments 
in their own houses, to be released from prosecutions not ordered 
by the Secretary of State, who may be a friend to vivisection, 
and to have frogs surrendered to their discretion. Finding that 
the Bill-could not be carried unless they agreed not to talk it 
out, Mr. Cross yielded, with the reserve that the physiologists 
must be “eminent,” and recommended by scientific bodies,—a 
eurious proviso, as it is the eminent men who, in their absorption 
in their inquiries, care least whether animals suffer. There is still 
a chance, we believe, that the unhappy frogs may be protected, 
but the benefit of the Bill is now very slight, is in fact confined 
to the prohibition of vivisection by students or for purposes of 


demonstration. 


The Educational compromise, which last week we did not under- 
stand, proved on full reports to be fair enough. Lord Robert 
Montagu desired that when School Boards declined to pay the fees 
of poor children, the Boards of Guardians should pay them, an 
obvious snub to the School Boards which Mr. Forster resented. 
Lord Sandon therefore proposed that Boards of Guardians 
should always pay everywhere the school-fees of children whose 
parents were too poor to pay them, thus sweeping away the 
celebrated Twenty-fifth Clause in favour of a general provision 
quite in conformity with existing laws. This proposal of course 
excited extreme wrath among Nonconformists and Secularists, 
but Mr. Forster, with his usual courage, separated himself 
from many friends, and declared it only just that the 
parent, if compelled to send his children to school, should 
have a right to select its religious or irreligious character. 
Compulsion being made universal, the Twenty-fifth Clause 
is made universal too,—that is the whole of the matter. The 
change is perfectly fair, but whether the Government is wise in 
reawakening a controversy which had begun to die away is a very 
different matter, discussed in another place. 


The Education Bill was swept through the House of Lords 
after a single night’s debate, and with only verbal amendments. 
During the discussion, the only noteworthy speech was that of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who commenced with a rather 
felicitous epigram :—‘‘ In the discussions elsewhere,” he said, “it 
has been taken for granted that if you promote religious educa- 
tion you necessarily promote the interests of the Church of 
England. Certainly no greater compliment could be paid to the 
Church of England than this assumption.” There were 2,000 
denominational schools belonging to Nonconformists, and 598 
to Roman Catholics. He denied entirely that the Bill, though 
favourable to religious education, provided sufficiently for it, and 
he had himself been asked to propose that the Bible should be 
read in every school. He deemed the proposal useless, but he 
would never admit that the Act as it now stands was more than a 
fair compromise,—though he believed its operation would 
be beneficial, more especially in extending the principle of 
comptilsion. He did not like that principle in itself, but 
it was necessary, in order to secure the permanent in- 
struction of a nation, to compel one or two generations 
to become educated. We do not trace in the Archbishop’s 
speech the ‘‘note of triumph” which some of our contemporaries 
perceive in it. On the contrary, his Grace’s dominant feeling 
seems to be that the Bill is bearable because it introduces a 
system so like the Scotch,—where, by the way, the school-fees of 
the poor are always paid for them. 


The Wesleyan Conference, after a most excited discussion, has 





decided that a plan for the admission of laymen into Confer 
ence shall be prepared in time to be formally aveepted by the Con. 
ference-of 1877, and prepared by a mixed committee of ministers 
and laymen. ‘This may be taken to be the final step previous to 
the legal‘admission of the laity into the governing body of the 
Connexion, and it is only fair to the Wesleyan clergy to notice 
that it was carried by a majority of more than seven to one,—369 to 
49. The submission to modern opinion is the more creditable, 
because the clergy had unbroken precedent on their side, and are 
undoubtedly acting against the order of John Wesley, though the 
change may be in accordance with the views on which that great 
organiser, had he been alive, might now have proceeded. 


Lord George Hamilton brought forward the Indian Budget on 
Thursday, in a long speech penetrated with an optimist 
which contrasts oddly with Lord Lytton’s evident alarm, as shown 
by his order directing all public works not indispensable to be 
stopped. Lord George declares that India not only pays its way, 
but has had a surplus of £2,300,000 a year for the last three 
years, though that surplus was eaten up by the famine, This 
year the surplus would be as great, but it will be eaten 
up by the loss on silver, which he calculates at £2,113,000, 
and the actual figures would be £50,480,000 of revenue, against 
£50,336,000 of expenditure. The loss on silver might, however, 
be more, and then reductions would be necessary. This account 
reminds one a little of the man who said he should always be 
solvent, if it were not that some unexpected bill always came 
in; and was not improved by the further statement that 
the “surplus” was made up by omitting “ remuneratiye 
public works,” which had left a deficiency of £10,000,000 in 
three years, met by increasing the public debt. The remuneratiye 
character of these works—which are not perhaps so beneyo- 
lent as they seem, owing to the size of the Empire, 
Europe being taxed that a corner of Sicily or Denmark may be 
fertilised—is precisely the point which remains to be proved. On 
the whole, the statement leaves the impression that India is 
solvent ; that no provision whatever is made for future events, 
such as wars ; and that every spare sixpence and more is spent in 
silencing English philanthropists, who are wild to benefit India 
and obtain a secure five per cent., and whose schemes seldom 
succeed. It isthe Khedive’s finance managed with moderation. 


Lord George Hamilton, in the course of his speech, made one 
of those wonderful blunders which would destroy any politician not 
a Duke’s son with a safe seat. He preferred to raise money, he said, 
in India, because if he borrowed £2,500,000 in England at 4 per 
cent., ‘‘ during the next twenty-five years the interest of £100,000 
payable annually here was exactly £2,500,000; but then the 
principal was due,—viz., £2,500,000. So that for a loan of 
£2,500,000 in one year they eventually would have had to pay 
double that amount.” Yes, or twenty times that amount, if the 
money is not paid for 250 years, but the process would be pre- 
cisely the same in India. We can assure Lord George Hamilton 
that the laws of simple arithmetic are not in the least affected 
by geograpby or by the height of the thermometer, and that 
although he may not know. it, twice two is four even in the 
remote longitude of Calcutta. We have quoted his exact words, 
as reported in the Times, and can only suppose that he had got 
himself into a fog over some calculation about exchanges, In a 
century the loss by exchange of sixpence on each rupee—needless, 
if money can be raised in India on the same terms—would double 
the debt. 


Lord Lytton has issued (August 5) a resolution giving a picture 
of Indian finance far less favourable than that of Lord G. 
Hamilton. He states that the loss by exchange will render 
necessary a loan of £4,000,000 in Great Britain, that the expenses 
in the opium department will be £500,000 more than usual, and 
that a most unfavourable effect will be exercised on the Customs 
revenue by the condition of the silver market. He therefore 
directs that all expenditure on Public Works which can be stopped 
without disproportionate loss shall be stopped, forbids applications 
for loans from the State, and earnestly requests all heads of de- 
partments to enforce the strictest economy. These are the orders 
usually issued in India during a great war, and they involve 80 
much loss and so much official discontent that the Government 
of India must take a grave view of the situation, and believe at 
heart that the silver difficulty will last for a considerable time. 
It is possible, however, that opinion at Simla is a good deal 
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inftweneed by opinion in Caleutta, where something like a panie 
has been reigning. 


Two new Bishopries will, it appears, soon be in marching order. 
The project for the creation of the Bishopric of St. Albans was 
almost baffled by the great difficulty found in selling Winchester 
House, St. James’s Square, at any reasonable price. Nobody in 
a year of depression was disposed to bid for a ‘‘ white elephant” 
ofthat kind. The Government, therefore, it is now stated, have 
bought the house for £45,000, and intend to use it to relieve the 

on space at the War Office. The Bishopric of Truro 
Bill has also passed, Dr. Temple stating that the See could at 
once be constituted, Lady Rolle having endowed it with £1,200 
a year, to which an annual sum will be added from the See of 
Exeter. The new diocese will include the whole county of 


Cornwall. 





An American correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post, who, 
though obviously well-informed, is, we hope, something of a 
pessimist, sends a lamentable account of the distress just now 
endured in some of the American cities. In New York, between 
April and August, eleven persons were recorded to have died of 
actual hunger. Thousands cannot obtain work, and we 
hear, from another source, are demanding work at the expense of 
the city, In Newark the Irish threaten riot, and the Mayor has 
been twice besieged. In Jersey City the Mayor has advised the 
municipality to grant work, as “‘ without it there will be a bread- 
riot.” The most extraordinary narratives, however, come from 
Iowa and Western Illinois, where the people have literally taken 
up arms against regiments of tramps, who enter the towns in bands 
of 500, and levy contributions or break into the railway-trains. 
The Mayors are compelled to arm the fire-brigades and call out 
volunteers, and the fighting is sometimes very severe. The dis- 
tress, in fact, is general, from want of work, and the reluctance of 
the Irish to leave the towns and settle to hard labour on the land. 


The long-postponed debate on Mr. Cave’s Mission to Egypt 
came off on Saturday, the occasion being the vote of £2,000 for 
Mr. Cave’s expenses. Mr. Cave defended himself, maintaining 
the substantial accuracy of his Report, though admitting that 
he obtained his figures at second-hand from Arab officials ; and 
described the Khedive as an active, painstaking ruler, who tried 
to do too much himself, and was easily beguiled into large 
speculations by people who wish to plunder him. Nothing in 
Egypt is ever repaired, nor does any one ever finish another's work. 
Mr. Cave’s one panacea for the financial condition of the country 
was, that the collection and distribution of the revenue should be 
entrusted to highly-trained European officials, who should be virtu- 
ally independent, which the European Committee of Control now 
existing is not. This is to say, in other words, that the govern- 
ment of the country shall be entrusted to European hands, an 
arrangement to which the Khedive is not likely to submit. He 
may think it a lighter evil, both to his dynasty and to Islam, that 
English bondholders should go without their money. 


Mr. Lowe made a savagely clever speech against the whole 
policy of the Government in Egypt, which, he said, began with 
“intrusion,” for the Khedive did not want Mr. Cave; continued 
with “inquisition,” Mr. Cave overhauling everything ; and ended 
with ‘“‘suppression,” the result of all this labour being suppressed, 
tothe destruction of the Khedive’s credit. Sir Stafford Northcote 
made an elaborate defence, the purport of which was that after 
the purchase of the Suez-Canal Shares it became important to 
understand how the Khedive really stood ; while as to the sup- 
pression of the Report, that was the result of an objection from 
the Khedive; but the whole debate was very unreal. No one 
ventured to say what, with the Times, we believe to have been 
the truth,—that Mr. Disraeli had originally a large plan, of which 
Mr. Cave’s Mission formed part ; that he was opposed by other 
members of his Government, who thought his plan too big; that 
he gradually yielded, and that the measures taken, having no end, 


Russia. The Secretary, M. Nilz-Popoff, after arguing strongly 
for the spontaneous character of the movement which binds Slavs 
together, expressed a strong apprehension “lest the protecting 
mission of Russia among the Slavs should pass to the Western 
Powers, and the Southern Slavs owe their regeneration, not to 
Russia, but to some Western Cabinet.” M. Nilz-Popoff sees, as 
clearly as Mr. Gladstone, that the influence of Russia does not 
depend on the love of her kinsmen, who detest her with cousin- 
like acerbity, but on their despair of finding any other protector. 
He may, however, dismiss his fears. With Mr. Disraeli as her 
Majesty's first adviser, no Christian will be attracted by any 
protection afforded him by Great Britain. The Slavs will be 
snubbed as steadily in London as in Vienna. 


The French Chamber, indignant at the clerical influence to 
which it aseribes its defeat on the University Bill, has avenged 
itself by rejecting the vote for regimental chaplains. It has not 
the power to abolish the chaplaincies, which were re-established 
by law, but it has decided to leave the poor priests nothing to 
eat. The absurdity of this course of action is best shown by a 
reference to the Bretons in the service, among whom are some of 
the best soldiers in France. These men, as was shown during 
Chanzy’s last efforts, become almost useless if sent into battle 
unconfessed. They will face the shot readily enough, but théy 
are afraid if they die unabsolved they will have to face Satan. 
That is superstition, but it is not diminished by refusing them 
chaplains, while their courage is. . 


Lord Salisbury, on Friday week, explained to the House of 
Lords his idea as to the position of the Secretary of State with 
regard to the Indian Government. He reaffirmed his proposi- 
tion that it is “impossible to recognise in the Government of 
India the slightest claim to independence,” even to such qualified 
independence as is conceded to the Anglo-Saxon Colonies, but 
nevertheless, in all matters of detail there must be discretion left 
to the local authorities, and as a rule, the initiative also must 
rest with them. He explained the misapprehensions as to his 
previous despatch as arising from his not having been suffi- 
ciently “voluminous” in his orders, and pointed out, in reply 
to an explanation from Lord Northbrook, that since the 
fall in silver the abolition of the import duty on Manchester 
goods had ceased to be a practical question. ‘That is all sound, 
and may be taken as showing that the Marquis has abated some- 
thing of his original pretension, but nevertheless the fact remains 
that the Indian Government, though incessantly reminded that it 
must make both ends meet, has no longer the official right to 
settle its own budget, subject to disallowance by the Secretary of 
State. No men intrusted with the government of an empire will 
work heartily without some practical independence, or care to be 
economical when they are ordered to remit taxes which they think 
could safely be kept up. ‘Previous communication ” is a well- 
understood method of carrying on business, but it is fatal both 
to originality and fearlessness. India cannot be governed by 
diplomatists. 


The first Conference on South-African affairs was held at the 
Colonial Uftice on Thursday week. The delegates were addressed 
by Lord Carnarvon in an exhaustive speech, in which he denied 
in the strongest terms that he desired to force federation on an 
unwilling people, or that he regarded the scheme as a stepping- 
stone towards the independence of South Africa. His desire was 
to link a number of Colonies and States—it might be with very 
different Constitutions—into one body, the government of which, 
however limited its powers, might adopt a general and persistent 
policy towards the natives, who otherwise might become a for- 
midable danger to South Africa. The laws about the import of 
arms, the regulation of vagrancy, the native tenure of land, the 
sale of spirits to natives, and many other subjects, all require the 
control of a central government on the spot, which, moreover, 
will open a wider field to local ambition, and tend to produce poli- 
ticians of a higher type. ‘The tone of the delegates as yet is said to 
be not unfriendly to the project, but they are greatly impressed with 


Seemed to the external world failures. They were failures, | the many difficulties of detail arising from the great differences in 


not because they were bad, but because their object, the pro- 
tectorate of Egypt, was postponed. 


At the last meeting of the Philoslay Committee of Moscow, 
the strongest fears were expressed lest the Western Powers, and 
especially England, by protecting the South Slavonians, should 


the interests of the Colonies. They are, unfortunately, not quite 
so impressed with the native danger as Lord Carnarvon is, as 
they think the mother-country would, in any serious crisis, be 
sure to defend them, and do not altogether dislike that prospect. 
Still popular sentiment in the Colonies is decidedly in favour of 
Lord Carnarvon’s plan. 





take the lead of the Panslavic movement out of the hands of 





Conaols were on Friday 96} to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——= 
MR. DISRAELI IN BULGARIA. 


deliberate suppression of facts by which the Mahom- 

medan journals of London hope to diminish the effect 

of the Turkish method of making war, compels us to horrify 
our readers by republishing the following telegram to the Daily 


News, in extenso:— 
“ Philippopolis, July 31. 

“The investigation into the atrocities is proceeding rapidly. Mr. Baring 
will probably report that not fewer than sixty villages were burnt and 
twelve thousand people killed. I do not know what view he will take 
of the insurrection. Many prisoners have been released since we arrived. 
Mr. Baring is honestly desirous of obtaining the truth, but is always 
accompanied by a Turkish escort, which frightens the peasantry. Mr. 
Garachino, the interpreter, is unfairly prejudiced. He browbeats and 
bullies the Bulgarians, but is polite and forbearing to the Turks. One 
whole day he accompanied Tussun Bey, the leader of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
when visiting the villages which Tussun Bey burnt. The peasantry 
afterwards told Mr. Schuyler that they were afraid to come and testify. 
Mr. Schuyler thinks the reports of the atrocities committed by the 
Bulgarians utterly unfounded, He believes that about a hundred 
Turks were killed, nearly all in actual combat. There is no proof yet 
of a single Turkish woman or child having been killed. Except in three 
villages, the Bulgarians offered no resistance. In one instance only the 
Bulgarians attacked the Turks, viz., in a village of mixed inhabitants. 
Proof has been obtained of atrocities corresponding in the majority of 
cases with the details in the Daily News. A schoolmistress, a beautiful 
girl, was arrested for embroidering a flag, and brutally maltreated. She 
was nicknamed ‘the Queen of the Bulgarians.’ She has been released on 
bail, but was in prison six weeks on bread and water. The poor girl is 
now ill and broken-hearted.” 

“ Tatar Bazardjik, August 1. 

‘*T have just seen the town of Batok, with Mr. Schuyler. Mr. Baring 
was there yesterday. Here is whatI saw. On approaching the town 
on a hill there were some dogs. They ran away, and we found on this 
spot a number of skulls scattered about, and one ghastly heap of skele- 
tons, with clothing. I counted from the saddle a hundred skulls, picked 
and licked clean; all of women and children. We entered the town. 
On every side were skulls and skeletons charred among the ruins, or 
lying entire where they fell in their clothing. There were skeletons of 
girls and women, with long brown hair hanging to the skulls. We 
approached the church, There these remains were more frequent, 
until the ground was literally covered with skeletons, skulls, and putre- 
fying bodies in clothing. Between the church and the school there 
were heaps. The stench was fearful. We entered the churchyard. 
The sight was more dreadful. The whole churchyard for three feet 
deep was festering with dead bodies, partly covered ; hands, legs, arms, 
and heads projected in ghastly confusion. I saw many little hands, 
heads, and feet of children of three years of age, and girls, with heads 
covered with beautifal hair. The church was still worse. The floor 
was covered with rotting bodies quite uncovered. I never imagined 
anything so fearful. There were three thousand bodies in the church- 
yard and church. Wo were obliged to hold tobacco to our noses. In 
the school, a fine building, two hundred women and children had been 
burnt alive. All over the town there were the same scenes, In some 
places, heaps of bodies buried in shallow holes had been uncovered by 
the dogs. The banks of the little stream were covered with bodies. 
Many bodies had been carried to Tatar Bazardjik, a distance of thirty 
miles. The town had 9,000 inhabitants. There now remain 1,200. 
Many who escaped had returned recently, weeping and moaning over 
their ruined homes. Their sorrowful wailing could be heard half-a- 
mile off. Some were digging out the skeletons of loved ones, A woman 
was sitting moaning over three small skulls with hairs clinging to 
them, which she had in her lap. The man who did all this, Achmed 
Aga, has been promoted, and is still governor of the district. The 
newspaper accounts were not exaggerated. They could not be. 
No crime invented by Turkish ferocity was left uncommitted. Seven 
thousand bodies have been lying here since May 12, rotting in the sun, 
preyed upon by dogs; and Sir Henry Elliot has never heard that the 
authorities demand a war contribution from the remaining inhabitants 
of one hundred thousand piastres. The town formerly paid a million. 
The harvest is rotting in the fields. The owners are in the church- 
yard. The survivors’ cattle have been taken by the Turks, who refuse 
to restore it. It is impossible to got inthe harvest. It is not true that 
the Turks are sending help. The inhabitants everywhere complain to 
Mr. Schuyler that their cattle are not restored, and that help is not given. 
The statement that the Bulgarians committed atrocities is utterly un- 
founded and shamefully false. Mr. Schuyler thinks that less than two 
hundred Turks were killed, nearly all in open combat. There is no 
proof yet that a single Turkish woman or child was killed or violated. 
The reports of Mr. Schuyler and Mr. Baring will corroborate this tele- 
gram. There is urgent need of relief for the starving and helpless 
families.” 
This telegram was forwarded to the Daily News by its special 
correspondent, for whose good-faith many Members of the 
House of Commons instantly vouched, who is experienced in 
dangerous Eastern travel, and who has the highest character 
in the profession for temperance and accuracy. He is travel- 
ling with Mr. Schuyler, the American Consul-General, as the 
Turks, with Mr. Disraeli ruling England, might think it safe 
to execute a mere correspondent who was relating truths incon- 
venient both to the Divan and the Premier; and Mr. Schuyler 








though the Turks, of course, have by this time carefully 
removed all traces of the bodies, and will probably assure Mr, 
Baring, if, as is probable, his interpreter did not take him to 
the churchyard, that no such place ever existed in the town of 
Batok, if, indeed, there ever was such a locality as Batok at 
all. There can be no reasonable doubt in the mind of an 
man, not consciously determined to disbelieve, that the scene 
described existed; that in one town, at least, of Bulgaria, the 
immense majority of Christians were slaughtered, not with the 
idea of suppressing insurrection, for fair-haired little girls are 
not insurgents, but with the intention of extirpating the 
people for ever. 

The facts, of course, were brought at once before the House 
of Commons, with many more, and the Premier was called upon 
to give some explanation of his repeated denials that atrocities 
had ever occurred. Will it be believed that Mr. Disraeli, 
who, on the 10th of July, met similar statements with the bad 
joke that “ Turks usually adopted swifter means of disposing 
of insurgents,” who described these horrors as inevitable in 
civil war, and perpetrated by ourselves in Jamaica, and who on 
July 31 called them imaginary, and specifically denied the bum- 
ing of the school-house—now authenticated—and pronounced 
the worst stories “ coffee-house babble,” never rose in his place, 
made no apology, expressed no sympathy with the victims, uttered 
no scourging sentence on the oppressors, but put up an Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Bourke, with instructions to repudiate any possible 
charge of treating such atrocities with levity. The Premier is 
constantly in communication on the subject with,—the Divan? 
the Admiral of the Fleet in Besika Bay? the British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople? No, with Mr. Bourke! It is not 
levity with which Mr. Disraeli is charged in this matter, 
though he has been guilty of it, but with leaden-heartedness, 
with carelessness alike of human suffering and English honour, 
when neglect of either makes it easier for him to carry outa policy 
on which he has set his heart, and which, the moment these 
“ snub-nosed Saxons,” as he calls us in “ Coningsby,” have re- 
turned to their homes, he will pursue as tenaciously, in spite 
of the revelations now certain, as at first. He will most un- 
questionably, unless he is prevented, throw the whole moral 
weight of Great Britain, and if necessary, her sword, into the 
scale, in order that the remnant of these Bulgarians may 
remain under the legal dominion of those who have promoted 
the Governor who sanctioned these atrocities. That is the 
whole of his policy,—to “ maintain the status quo in Turkey,” 
the status quo involving a system under which these crimes can 
be perpetrated with success. For there is the culminating 
horror of the whole business, These crimes have suc- 
ceeded. It is because churchyards in Bulgaria are heaped with 
fair-haired babies’ heads, because Bulgaria has been ter- 
rorised to the ground by means that Alva dared not have 
employed, and that the Inquisition would have shrunk from as 
superfluous, that the Servian effort to liberate their kinsmen 
has failed, and Turkish troops are invading a Christian pro- 
vince, followed by mobs who would be only too delighted to 
reproduce in Vienna or London the scene of Batok Church- 
yard. Unless Servia and Bulgaria obtain their freedom, 
Achmet Aga will have been successful ; and Mr. Disraeli, alone 
in Europe of civilised statesmen, is resolved that they shall not 
be free. 

Poor Mr. Bourke! He knows the East, and knows what the 
telegram meant quite well, realised in a moment that it was 
true, and we doubt not felt that rush of pity and rage which 
was apparent even in the carefully-restrained speech of the 
usually lymphatic leader of Opposition. He would have 
liked well, instead of defending his Premier from levity 
in his treatment of massacres such as have scarcely 
occurred since the Israelites suppressed Canaanitish in- 
surgents in the same way, to have announced that the Fleet 
had quitted Besika Bay to demand the only possible compen- 
sation,—the autonomy of Bulgaria, under penalty of the imme- 
diate shelling of Constantinople, and the consequent destruction 
of that “ negation of God erected into a system,”—they are Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, about a more civilised method of rule—called 
the Turkish Empire. All he could do, however, was to deny that 
Mr. Disraeli had joked, and doubt if Mr. Baring’s interpreter 
could have behaved in the way attributed to him, and state 
that despatches from Mr. Baring, who had just passed through 
Batok, the day before Mr. Schuyler arrived, confirmed the state- 
ment that massacres had been perpetrated. Twelve thousand 
Bulgarians, Mr. Baring thought, had been killed, and sixty 


evidently assents to the accuracy of the telegram, which will be | towns destroyed, the proportion of children under six being, we 


followed immediately by his own report. Deception under such | 


presume, a detail not worth mention. The province, however, 


circumstances is impossible, and exaggeration most improbable, | was ruined, as the Turks would find out when the tithe ceme 
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tobe levied ; but, says Mr. Baring, Salim Effendi told me “ that 
the Obristians were also guilty of many foul deeds,”—as if, sup- 
ing that true, and it is denounced as pure invention, the 
Christians were the ruling caste, or had been sent out bya 
lar and “ European” Government to terrorise a province. 
There is one act, at all events, by which Mr. Disraeli can 
rove the sincerity of his horror at these crimes. It is too 
much to ask him to secure justice on their perpetrators, and 
too useless, for the dead babies cannot be called in evidence, 
but at least he can recall Sir Henry Elliot, who either did not 
know of these scenes, or did not possess sufficient influence 
with the Divan to put a stop tothem. It is quite evident that 
this officer—who, it will be remembered, was selected by Lord 
Russell to supersede one of the ablest diplomatists the service 
ever possessed, Sir James Hudson—is out of place in Constanti- 
nople. Bulgaria is no distant and inaccessible Asiatic State, 
where anything can be done in secrecy, but a European province, 
inhabited by quiet and rather stolid people, who make money by 
agriculture, and whose sufferings were known to scores of resi- 
dents in Constantinople. Sir Henry Elliot, it is clear, knew 
nothing about them, for if he had known, he would, of course, 
have reported them; and then, of course, Mr. Disraeli would 
not have denied that they ever occurred, or have attributed 
them to the babble of Bulgarian coffee-houses. If he had 
known and not reported them, he would deserve peremptory 
dismissal from her Majesty’s service; but as he did not know, 
he only deserves removal from a post which his ignorance 
upon a vital point shows that he is unable properly to fill. He 
may, of course, affirm, and indeed he does affirm, that he sus- 
ted part of the truth, and therefore remonstrated daily with 
the Turkish Ministers; but in that case it is proved that, under 
the most favourable conceivable circumstances, Sir H. Elliot is not 
a man who has any influence over Turkish officials. The British 
Government is the only Power which now saves the Turkish 
Government from the retribution it has deserved. But for it, a 
Russian fleet, anchoring off Constantinople, would make a sharp 
and summary end of the origin of all these crimes, the Turkish 
Empire in Europe. But for it, Russian corps darmée would 
be now driving the Circassians out of Bulgaria. British 
friendship just now is simply invaluable to every Pasha, from 
Midhat to Achmet Aga, yet the representations of the British 
Ambassador have fallen on such deaf ears that every Servian 
town entered is burnt to the ground. Olearly the kind of 
Ambassador whose remonstances are so weak, or are so little 
heeded by Turks, is not the man who is wanted in Constanti- 
nople just now. Sir Henry Elliot is said to be out of health, 
and if so, there is an easy method of replacing him by a man, 
surely to be found in the Service, who, while strictly obeying 
instructions, will make a policy possible to the Foreign Office, 
by intimating unmistakably that if the babies’ executioners are 
not hanged, and the Bashi-Bazouks reduced to discipline, and 
the Christians completely protected, the Porte will be regarded 
by Britain as a Power at war with civilisation, an enemy of the 
human race, whom any Power has a right to attack and to 
destroy. There would, of course, be no necessity for any 
menaces so grave. The most sickening part of the whole 
affair, except Mr. Disraeli’s jocularity, is, that we have an 
official in Constantinople ten words from whom would have 
protected the Bulgarians, but who was too ill-informed, or too 
prejudiced, or too weak to pronounce them. 





THE IMMEDIATE DUTY OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


r Lord Derby wishes to undo the effect of Mr. Disraeli’s 
pro-Turkish policy upon the minds of the Slav popu- 
lation of Eastern Europe, and secure reparation for the 


the conditions of the contest, to fight in the way which only 
regular armies and great States now can manage; and the 
regular Turkish Army having the advantage of Prussian guidance, 
they have been unable to check its advance. They have fought 
well, the pro-Turkish Correspondents on the spot all recording 
the heaviness of the Turkish losses; but the Turks have ex- 
hibited the stubborn courage and tenacity which for four cen- 
turies have enabled them to oppress their division of Europe, 
and have died in thousands uncomplainingly, for the dominance 
of their faith and their own right to dispose of Infidels as they 
will. The result has been that Saitschar, and with it the val- 
ley of the Timok, have been lost, and that General Tchernaieff, 
promoted to the general command-in-chief, has been com- 
pelled to fall back upon the valley of the Morava, with troops 
dispirited by defeat, by that distrust of their Generals which 
always springs up when patriots are defeated under the com- 
mand of foreigners, and by doubts whether their Prince is 
equal to his situation. The Turks will, of course, advance, and 
if they carry Krajosevatz, Servia, including, perhaps, Belgrade, 
will be in their power. That would imply a scene 
such as Europe could hardly bear, and Slavic Europe 
certainly would not tolerate. _ The Turkish Army is 
composed of men who probably would be no worse than 
any other soldiers of their kind, but they are followed by 
the armed scum of Asia, who expect to be paid only 
in plunder, and who will inflict on the unhappy country 
those “measures of repression” by which they have already 
terrorised Bulgaria. Flight will be the only refuge for childrems 
as well as for armed men. It is the duty of this country, 
which in 1856, in pursuance of a very different policy, rebuilt 
the bad Turkish Power, to prevent these horrors, and for- 
tunately, it is also within her means. The Turks will be 
immovable if they think they are supported by England, but 
if she also insists on negotiation, the Pashas may think it pru- 
dent to yield to united Europe, and restrain their Asiatics, 
pending the conclusion of some definite arrangements which 
shall prevent the occurrence of insurrection in Eastern Europe 
every few years. 

If Lord Derby refuses to do this, and refuses, further, to in- 
dicate that he will consider the only terms which can secure 
peace even for three years—namely, the emancipation of 
the Northern provinces from the Pashas—the temporary de- 
struction of Servia will be certain, and with it European war. 
The Servians, unable to continue the struggle as subjects of 
regular authority, will be compelled to dismiss Prince Milan, 
who has seemed half-hearted all through, and to defend their 
country in the old fashion, by a partisan war, which the Turks 
are certain to meet by severities which, occurring, as they will, 
under the eyes of Europe, will infallibly, at no distance of 
time, bring on an armed intervention. That is the very result 
which the Foreign Office is desirous to avoid. No other 
course is open to the unfortunate people who have been beaten, 
or, at all events, seem to have been beaten, in the effort to do 
by themselves the duty of all Europe, and expel the Turks 
from beyond the Balkan. It is useless to submit, for they 
would be killed down faster than if they remained in arms, 
and their wives and children would be killed with them, It 
is useless to offer terms, for the Turks—with England support- 
ing them—will grant no terms which do not leave them virtual 
possession of the country, with a Prince reigning as their 
nominee. All the Servians can do is to fight on, amidst 
untold miseries, but relying on the suffering which winter 
will inflict on Asiatics, until either Russia catches fire, 
or the overthrow of»the bad government now controlling 
English foreign policy allows Great Britain once more to show 
herself the friend of the outraged and oppressed. A Carlist 
war, with a European war at the end of it, would be a fine 





encouragement unwittingly given by this country to the 
massacre of Christians, he has a splendid opportunity. 
By insisting on diplomatic intervention at once be- 
tween the Slavs and Turkey, he may prevent military inter- 
vention by the Imperial Powers, and may secure the gratitude 
of the whole Slavic race. It is evident that the strength of 
Servia is unequal to the task which the gallant and dis- 
interested little State had set itself to accomplish. She has 
been left, mainly through British influence, to perish in her 
function, so chivalrously accepted, of forlorn-hope of the 
oppressed. Her people have flocked to the Army with a 


readiness which recalls other days than ours, have emptied 
their fields and their streets of people in order to pro- 
tect their brethren, have given all they had to the war, 
and haye fought against superior numbers and much better 
artillery with the daring natural to the Swiss of Eastern 


conclusion to the policy which Mr. Disraeli wishes to end 
in a restoration of the Turkish status quo, and which Lord 
Derby desires should result in a “ pacification,” brought about 
by English moral influence, and nearly certain to endure 
at least eight months, 


THE VIVISECTION DEBATE. 
a physiologists are wise in their generation in permitting 
the Government,—as they seem to be intending,—to pass 
this Session its severely vivisected, and we might almost say, 
disembowelled, Vivisection Bill. Those who thought that Bill 
almost as good as could have been desired, when Lord Carnarvon 
first introduced it into the House of Lords, and much better 
than nothing, even after the deteriorating process termed 





Europe. 


Unfortunately, her people have been compelled, by 


“ amendment in Committee” had whittled away one or two 
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ot its most important restrictions till they had very little 
meaning left, will have had a fresh blow to bear on hearing 
Mr. Oross’s explanation of the proposed amendments with 
which it is to be carried through its second reading in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Cross proposes to exclude altogether 
from the operation of the Bill all invertebrate and 
cold-blooded animals. As regards the former exception, 
we should make no complaint. It is hardly conceivable 
that creatures without a nervous system can be capable of pain 
or torture, in any proper sense of the term. But the latter 
exception is 2 most unjustifiable one, which runs absolutely 
counter to those recommendations of the Royal Commission, on 
which the provisions of the Bill are said by Mr. Cross to be 
founded, and indeed abandons to the cold mercy of the phy- 
siologists the very animal of whose sufferings the Report of 
the Commission shows that even English physiologists are, for 
the most part, utterly reckless. The frog has been called “ the 
physiologists’ animal,” from the immense variety of experiments, 
—many of them most horrible, if the frog be capable of suf- 
fering anything like what mammals would suffer under the 
same circumstances,—to which it is subjected. The English 
frog is, indeed, found to be unable to bear, without intervals 
of rest, some of the operations in which the scientific physiolo- 
gist most delights, and therefore a hardier animal of the same 
species is imported from Germany, that the physiologist’s 
time may be economised. Dr. Klein, in his cynically 
frank evidence, explained that for the purpose of 
getting a particular preparation of the cornea of the 
frog’s eye, the English frog must be rested for a given 
number of minutes in the middle of the operation, while the 
hardier German frog can go through with it, without danger 
of failure, without any interruption. Does not that show that 
cold-blooded animals suffer the same exhaustion from pain 
which warm-blooded animals also show? The most eminent 
of the physiologists examined before the Royal Commission 
were also much the most cautious in relation to their assertions 
on this subject. Professor Sharpey, for instance, was very 
careful not to deny that frogs may be capable of severe suffer- 
ing. Yet it was shown, on Dr. Schiifer’s own evidence,—the 
same Dr, Schiifer of whose evidence Sir John Lubbock 
spoke, as proving that our physiologists are always 
humane in their precautions as to anesthetics—that in 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s laboratory, in University Col- 
lege, London, where Dr. Schiifer is Assistant-Professor, no 
anzsthetic, known to be such, is ever administered to a frog. 
The same appears to be true of Dr. Rutherford’s laboratory at 
Edinburgh. Indeed, only in one Dublin laboratory, and in the 
laboratory of Owens College, Manchester, according to the evi- 
dence taken before the Commission, was there any regard paid 
to the sufferings of these poor creatures, or any anesthetic 
ever administered. Yet the most dreadful operations,—dread- 
ful, we mean, if frogs suffer as a dog or a cat would suffer,— 
are continually performed upon them. It is common, for in- 
stance, to take partly out of the living frog one of the interior 
glands,—the mesenteric gland,—for the sake of microscopic 
examination,—an operation admitted to be a terrible one in 
the case of any mammal, and not known to be less so in the 
case of a frog. And there are numberless other experi- 
ments performed on the frog in which it must endure 
severe torture, unless, happily, it be incapable of suffering 
what no scientific physiologist of eminence will deny that, for 
anything he knows, it may suffer in the process. For one 
rabbit or dog that is experimented on in the physiologist’s 
laboratory, it is certain that a dozen, or perhaps twenty, frogs 
are experimented on. It was shown, too, before the Royal 
Commission that nothing is easier, if physiologists would but 
take the pains which they will not take, than to give the frog 
as complete and sure an anesthetic as the higher animals, 
without any loss to the scientific value of most of the experi- 
ments to which they are subjected. By consenting to exclude 
the frog and other cold-blooded animals, therefore, from the 
operation of the Bill, the Government have not only thrown 
over entirely the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
but have delivered over to the physiologist the one victim to 
which it is quite certain that English physiologists in general 
have, as a class, and with rare exceptions, confessed themselves 
quite indisposed to be merciful, even where mercy would not 
have injured their scientific researches. This is the most un- 
warrantable and the most needless of the concessions of 
the Government. It is most unreasonable and most be- 
wildering to find them denying to creatures with a com- 
plete system of sensitive nerves,—their having such a 
system, indeed, is the very reason why the frog is so 








favourite a subject of the physiologist’s experiments,—the 
protection which is to be accorded to other animals, just in 
proportion to their sensibility. ‘In relation to the one class of 
creatures as to which abuses,—and we will say boldly, 
abuses,—in English laboratories, were most completely estab- 
lished, the Government has, with culpable weakness, consented 
that those abuses shall not be abated. It is not greatly to the credit 
of the House of Commons that,—on the second reading of the 
Bill at least,—Mr. W. E. Forster should have been the only 
Member to protest against this most unintelligible and 
deplorable violation of the very principle which the Vivisection 
Bill was brought in to assert,—a violation of which no one not 
in the confidence of the Government had any knowledge, til] 
the Bill was printed for the House of Commons. 

The Bill, we have said, has been disembowelled, for not only 
have the cold-blooded animals been excluded from all its 
benefit, but the restriction as to place has been so far modified 
as to be practically inoperative. Mr. Oross intimated that in 
the case of eminent private practitioners who apply for a 
licence, for the purpose of making occasional experiments, he 
wishes to have power to grant it without even requiring the 
residence of such a surgeon or physician to be registered, as a 
physiological laboratory liable to the visits of Inspectors. We 
do not know whether Mr. Cross really means that inspection 
is not to apply at all to such cases. We hope not. But he 
certainly does mean that in such cases there is to be no know- 
ledge on the part of the public that the licence has been 
granted, and no chance therefore of calling attention to the 
character of the experiments performed. This registration of the 
places where experiments were to be carried on was the one prin- 
ciple which Lord Carnarvon most justly insisted on as of the 
essence of any official inspection, and now apparently it has been 
sacrificed, as the necessary price, no doubt, of purchasing the 
acquiescence of the physiologists in the Bill, which, at this 
late period of the Session, they would otherwise have been 
able easily to defeat. Mutilated as it now is, or is to be, 
the measure can only be called a record of amiable intentions, 
and a moral protest against the licence of scientific zeal. In 
that way it may possibly be of some little use. But it is, in 
relation to the Bill which Lord Carnarvon introduced, not, 
indeed, precisely what Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” would be to 
the same play with the part of Hamlet omitted,—for that 
would be simply a jumble, with no meaning,—but very much 
what any existing law would be in relation to the same law, if 
to the operative part of it exceptions were authorised large 
enough to cover the cases of all the persons who were ever 
likely to be tempted to transgress it. We would far rather 
have seen the Bill dropped for a Session, and passed without 
such sweeping exceptions next year, than mutilated as it has 
now been. As it is, it is rather a pious aspiration than a law 
at all. 

With regard to the arguments used on Wednesday against 
the Bill,—against the Bill, that is, as it was, and as it ought 
to be, rather than against the Bill as it is,—it is speaking with 
almost too much respect of them to call them arguments at all. 
The so-called arguments, used by Dr. Ward, and Sir John 
Lubbock, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. Lowe, amount to 
very little more than a complaint of the distrust with which a 
learned and distinguished profession, specially devoted to the 
relief of human suffering, is treated, and an assertion that 
that distrust is wholly unwarranted. If the latter assertion 
were just, of course the complaint would be just too. But it is not 
just, as we will show presently. And that assertion not being 
just, the claim rightly made as to the distinguished eminence of 
the profession to which this distrust is shown tells the other way. 
Where can the introduction of new and dangerous practices,— 
and remember that the organisation of Vivisection in physio- 
logical laboratories is quite a new thing in England,—be met 
with success, if it is not to be met in the very place where 
those practices have the moral sanction of great official prestige 
and great philanthropic achievements? Countenance cruelty 
or recklessness in the Schools which are recasting the first 
principles of modern thought, in the very sanctuary of scientific 
study and of humanitarian fame, and who shall be able to stop 
the progress of such principles at a lower stage, in their course 
of application to human affairs? Science, we are often told, 
is, in our day, rapidly revolutionising not only our theories 
of life, but our practical ethics. Where, then, but in the 
Schools of Science should we begin, if we want to stop an 
evil principle in its germs? Obsta principiis is not a new 
maxim. And certainly the beginnings of fruitful moral con- 
sequences are more often found in the lecture-rooms of able 
scientific teachers, in our day, than even in the pulpit or the 
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newspaper. Certainly no one who has studied the matter will 
believe for an instant, with Dr. Ward, and Mr. Lowe, and 
Sir John Lubbock, that scientific men have not shown, 
and ere not showing, even in the United Kingdom, great 
recklessness, in submitting animals to torture for the sake 
of physiological research, . Read John Hunter's life,—we 
a most significant passage from one of his letters to 
Jenner only a fortnight ago,—or Sir Astley Cooper’s life, or 
the story of Dr. Mayo’s experiments, and you will find, in con- 
nection with the very heads and ornaments of English physio- 
, the evidence of a spirit as reckless and indifferent to 
animal suffering as almost anything in the scientific record,— 
we will not say of Magendie,—but certainly of Schiff, or the 
most reckless of the modern German and French physiologists. 
Or look at the Report of the Royal Commission. Read Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson’s evidence as to the humane qualifications 
and precautions omitted, and which, as he himself confessed, 
ought not to have been omitted, from his own celebrated 
Manual for the Physiological Laboratory.” Read Dr, Sibson’s 
carefully-considered and elaborate evidence as to the limits of 
what he regards as serious suffering, when inflicted on an 
animal ; read Dr. Rutherford’s accounts of what he deliberately 
inflicted on thirty-six dogs for eight hours together, only to 
test the action of drugs on the flow of bile; read Dr. Klein’s 
confessions; read Dr. Haughton’s and Mr. G. H. Lewes’s de- 
liberate testimony as to the recklessness and inutility of a vast 
proportion of young men’s experimentation,—and the com- 
plaints of Dr. Ward and Mr. Lowe that the humanity of physio- 
logists should be treated with a certain deliberate distrust 
will seem almost laughable. We cannot say we much value 
the Bill, as it is now likely to be . But no one who 
knows the evidence well can doubt that the moral distrust of 
the humanity of physiologists which it still expresses, is a moral 
distrust justified by the most convincing of all testimony, 
spontaneous confession. 





THE CONSERVATIVES AND EDUCATION. 


HY do the Conservatives hate School Boards? It is not 
because they are, for the most part, anti-denomina- 
tional, for in the lax and general sense in which School Boards 
can be called undenominational, the Conservatives are them- 
selves undenominational. The party supports the Established 
Church, but it regards the Church rather as a political engine 
than as a spiritual force, and School Boards are not necessarily 
hostile to the Church in the former aspect, whatever they 
may be in the latter. It is intelligible that High Churchmen 
should dislike schools in which the Church Catechism cannot 
be taught, but there are a great many Conservatives who 
secretly think that the more the hierarchical and sacramental 
elements in the Church of England can be kept in the back- 
ground, the stronger it will be as an institution -of the 
country; and to this section, the residuum of dogma which 
is supposed to constitute the religious teaching of Board 
schools is about all that they care to see insisted on. The 
explanation ordinarily given is, that School Boards imply 
school rates. No doubt, resistance to any increase of local 
taxation has long been an important article of the Conservative 
faith. But, as a rule, this resistance has taken the form of a 
demand for subsidies from the Imperial Exchequer, and as 
these have of late been largely granted, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason why School Boards should be the object of 
the special hostility which they have undoubtedly evoked. Can 
it be set down to simple dislike of education? Hardly, for 
in that case the party would not have consented to so great an 
educational advance as Lord Sandon’s Bill in many respects is, 
on the sole condition of being allowed to flout School Boards. 
For this is what the sum of the recent excitement in the 
House of Commons really amounts to. The charm of Mr. 
Pell’s amendment lay in its implied insult to these obnoxious 
organisations. To be able to say to them, “ You have failed, 
go about your business,” was a pleasure not to be lost, and 
little as country gentlemen like to be kept late in London, they 
would have sat on till September rather than forego it. Lord 
Robert Montagu’s amendment must have owed its acceptance to 
the same feeling. Such protection as it gave to the rights of con- 
science was calculated to benefit what the Conservatives regard 
as eccentric consciences—that is to say, consciences belonging 
to Roman Catholies, Ritualists, and special forms of Protestant 
Dissent—and eccentric consciences do not usually gain 
much respect from Conservatives. The beauty of the 
amendment lay in its imposing on Boards of Guardians 


do. It would have been difficult to devise a more ingenious 
snub to School Boards than Lord Robert pro; 
to inflict on them. The 25th Clause of the Act of 1870 was 
to remain in force, and whenever a parent pleaded inability to 
pay the school fees, the School Board, if there was one, would 
have had the right of determining whether they should merely 
excuse the child from payment of their own fees, or pay the 
fees for him in a school which the parent liked better. But 
in the event of their declining to take the latter course, another 
authority in the same district would have stood ready to dis- 
charge their neglected duty. The option exercised by the School 
Board would have been overruled by the compulsory action 
imposed on the Board of Guardians. This is the only reason, 
that we can see, why the Conservatives should have set Lord 
Robert Montagu’s amendment on a pinnacle very nearly as high 
as that which they had built for Mr. Pell’s. Why the Irish 
Members should have voted for it is intelligible enough. It is 
in the case of Catholic children that the parent’s option is most 
important, and will most frequently be exercised. Mr. New- 
degate, whose Conservatism is always held in strict subordina- 
tion to his Protestantism, saw this clearly enough. The amend- 
ment over which his friends were throwing up their hats was 
to him simply a plot to secure some fragments of public money 
for monastic and conventual schools. But the Conservatives 
generally refused to see the mark of the Beast in any proposal 
that served to degrade School Boards. Even the Pope ought 
to be judged by his fruits, and if he is opposed to School Boards, 
he cannot be quite so black as Mr. Newdegate tries to paint him, 
As regards the substance of Lord Robert Montagu’s amend- 
ment, in the form in which it was ultimately passed, there is 
nothing new to be said. We have always held the theory of 
the 25th Clause of the Act of 1870 to be unassailable, and the 
making the payment of school fees at the school preferred by 
the parent obligatory, instead of permissive, and the transfer 
of the payment from School Boards to Boards of Guardians 
makes the practice in which the theory finds expression more 
consistent and intelligible. By whatever name Mr. Forster 
may choose to call the payment of school fees for a parent 
who is too poor to pay them for himself, it will be a payment in 
the nature of outdoor relief, and there is no reason, that we 
know of, why Guardians should forbid a parent to obtain teaching 
for his child at a Roman Catholic school, any more than to 
buy bread for his child from a Roman Catholic baker. 
On the contrary, as Mr. Forster clearly said, education 
being now compulsory, the poor parent had a right 
to certainty as to his freedom of conscience. But the 
question really at issue during these excited debates was 
not the abstract merits of Lord Robert Montagu’s or any 
substituted amendment; it was the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment in disturbing the religious settlement of 1870. That 
settlement may have been faulty and illogical, but it 
had the great merits of having been generally accepted, 
and of having pretty well outlived such unpopularity as 
attached to it in the first instance. The disputes about the 
25th Clause, which had done so much service to the Con- 
servative party, by intensifying the disunion of the Liberals, 
had died away ; and of all possible opportunities for reviving 
them, we should have said that the worst, from a Conservative 
point of view, was the moment at which a new and most 
delicate experiment is about to be tried.  [itherto, 
no compulsion has been exercised on parents except by 
School Boards, and for the most part, it has only been 
exercised in districts in which there are School-Board Sehools 
under the Education Act of 1870. Compulsion will now be exer- 
cised universally by an authority in which, rightly or wrongly, 
the Church is supposed to be more strongly represented 
than it is on School Boards and in districts—numbered by the 
thousand—in which none but Church Schools are to be 
found. We agree with Mr. Forster that, in this case, cireum- 
stances force us to choose between the parent’s conscience and 
the child’s education, and we must make the arrangement that 
will enable us to secure the latter and essential end, at the least 
possible violence to the former end. But if Dissenters are to 
be compelled, and rightly compelled, to send their children to 
Church Schools, it becomes additionally important that there 
should be no reawakening of theological passion. The less Dis- 
senters are preinclined to look out for causes of irritation, the 
less likely they will be to find them. The folly of the 
Government has unfortunately supplied them with two ex- 
cellent occasions of suspicion. The School Boards in which 
they trust may be abolished; the 25th Clause, which they 
regard as a symbol of concurrent endowment and all kindred 
evils, is to become the compulsory rule, instead of the optional 
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exception. The new Education Act, instead of starting on 
its voyage with favouring skies, will have to beat out of 
harbour against a head-wind, and beneath thunderous clouds. 





THE ENGLISH EXTREME LEFT. 


T has for some time been rumoured, and it may now be 
regarded as tolerably certain, that next Session will wit- 
ness the appearance of a new Party in the House of Commons. 
Some thirty Members of the extreme Left have determined to 
form an organisation of their own, and to make it the centre 
of their loyalty, and their first authority in all matters of 
Party discipline. The scheme is not altogether a new one, 
and we see no practical reason why, notwithstanding the 
avowed intention of Mr. E. Jenkins to have no part nor lot in 
it, it should fail to be carried into effect. The “eternal fitness 
of things” is not bound up with the existence of two Parties, and 
two only ; and before the days of Home-rule there have been 
times when a third has played a conspicuous part, and even 
exercised a determining influence, in English politics. Nor is 
it difficult to see that the present moment is unusually pro- 
pitious for such an enterprise. When a Party is without a 
policy which it can combine to support, it requires very great 
personal qualities in its leaders to keep it together, and to make 
it an effective instrument for purposes of legislation and debate. 
Lord Palmerston had those qualities, and though Liberalism was 
never such a tame, vapid, unrecognisable force as under his guid- 
ance, yet his own influence over his party enabled him to main- 
tain throughout its ranks a quiet enthusiasm and an almost 
unconscious coherence which passed very well for unanimity. 
Now it is no disparagement to our present leaders to say that 
there is no one among them who possesses the paralysing 
fascination which made Lord Palmerston at once so efficient 
and so dangerous a party leader. The consequence is that the 
natural process of disintegration, which is only kept in arrest 
by the pressure of some combining power—whether that 
power be a person or an idea—has set in unchecked, 
and the gap which separates Liberals like Mr. Cowen 
from Liberals like Sir William Harcourt is rapidly 
widening and deepening into an impassable chasm. The 
Left Wing has this great advantage over the bulk of the 
party,—that it knows what it means, and intends to get what 
it wants. The orthodox and official Liberals stand inert, or at 
most vaguely expectant, kept together by old associations and 
the ties of habit, and dimly imagining a possible future. But 
the Members of the Left are penetrated by ideas and enthu- 
siasms ; they wish to see the franchise made uniform, the 
Church disestablished, education secularised, the game laws 
abolished, the land laws recast, taxation redistributed, the 
squirearchy overthrown. These are objects, whether they be 
good or bad, for which, at any rate, reasonable and serious 
men may combine to fight, without the feeling, which 
must have oppressed many a faithful Liberal warrior 
during the past three Sessions, that they are being led with all 
the pomp and circumstance of war to the top of a hill, in order 
that they may then be leddown again. The Liberal leaders dare 
not make a bold advance, because they know that the mass of 
the Party is too timid to follow them; and the Left, tired of 
empty maneuvring, which starts from nothing, aims at nothing, 
and leads to nothing, are resolved henceforward to pursue 
their own tactics, under commanders who are not afraid to be 
in earnest. 

We have gone thus fully into the meaning of the Radical 
schism, partly because we sympathise to some extent with 
the motives of its promoters, but still more because we believe 
that they are making a great mistake. There is no reason, as 
we have said, in the nature of things, why there should be 
only two Parties in the State, and indeed, at first sight, such 
an arrangement seems so mere an accident, that it is difficult 
to account for its durability. It is obvious that a flexible 
system, like that which prevails in France, where the Assembly 
contains at the present moment at least six groups, and often 
more, has advantages which are placed beyond our reach by 
the rude dichotomy of English Party politics. It gives far 
freer scope to conscientious conviction; it avoids the 
mechanical discipline which is indispensable to a large Party, 
but which often proves fatal to individuality ; and by multi- 
plying the possible points of view, it widens the area and 
increases the educating powers of debate. How is it, then, 
that no third Party has ever been able to stand its ground 
in England? The fact is beyond dispute. O’Connell’s “ Tail” 
soon fell to pieces, the Peelites were gradually absorbed among 
the Liberals, and the Adullamites haye long since forgotten 








their rebellious exile in the Cave, and returned to their i 

The explanation is to be found partly in the traditions which 
exercise such a potent sway over public life in England, part] 
in the conditions under which our highly artificial system pA 
Parliamentary government is carried on. To begin with, for 
the last two hundred years there always have been two great 
Parties, and two only; and though that is in itself no reason 
why a third should not now be formed, it is a very seriong 
practical obstacle in the way of its success. Parties, like 
other institutions, at any rate in England, grow, and are 
not manufactured. A political Party is with us not 
a mere voluntary association, with a programme, a com. 
mittee, and an annual report, like a Joint-Stock Com. 
pany or a Missionary Society. It more resembles an army 
(though the analogy is by no means perfect), with its half un- 
reasoning loyalty, its peculiar code of honour, its unrelenting 
discipline, its subordination of the individual to the cause. A 
number of men may be equally and enthusiastically certain 
that a doctrine is true, or that a policy is expedient, and by a 
temporary combination they may be able to work a great and 
lasting effect. But still they are not a Party, for a party re. 
quires party spirit, and party spirit is the product of a very 
complex sentiment, which is slow to grow and hard 
to sustain, and which thrives best where it can be 
nourished by historic memories. The Constituencies can 
understand a man who calls himself a Liberal or a Con- 
servative; he is immediately labelled, and takes his place in 
one of two great and well-understood classes. He may have 
his idiosyncrasies, and great latitude will be allowed them, so 
long as he gives this guarantee that he is not a mere crotchet- 
monger in disguise. But the moment a candidate refuses to 
be bound by the popular nomenclature, and declares that he 
belongs to the Party of the Future, he will arouse the suspicious 
hostility of that large class by whose votes the elections are 
turned. His new Party will be branded as a clique and its mem- 
bers as conspirators, and the ideas which he might have safely 
and effectively proclaimed in the guise of a Liberal will be 
found to have a foreign look, and to be capable of dangerous 
applications. Nor will the House of Commons, already much 
disturbed by the Home-rule schism, welcome the advent of 
a fourth Party on the scene. The management of Par- 
liamentary business was difficult enough, and the results 
sufficiently disappointing, when there were only two leaders and 
two sets of “ whips” to consult. When there are four, it is 
not hazardous to predict that the debates will become still 
more unwieldy, and the work of legislation still more 
baffling; that the chances of compromise will be infinitely 
diminished; and that the spirit of faction, which is kept 
under in great Parties, will acquire a perilous activity. 
We believe that the extreme Radicals are far more likely to 
make themselves felt, and to advance their cause, by remain- 
ing where they are. By voluntarily severing themselves from 
the Whigs, they lose their chance of leavening the Party lump. 
Yeast without dough is no better than dough without yeast, to 
a nation which wants bread. The Whigs often appear to be 
stolid and inert, but their sympathies, in the long-run, are on 
the right side, and they have wonderful tact in finding out 
when it is time to move. And when the time does come, their 
aid is invaluable. The immense social influence, the states- 
manlike traditions, and the air of dignity and moderation which 
they bring to the cause of Reform are of incalculable service 
in the practical settlement of agitating problems. Gratitude 
for the past and forethought for the future should combine to 
restrain the Radicals from breaking up an alliance so fruitful 
in its results, and so indispensable to their own success. 





ONE-TERM PRESIDENTS. 

Cc appears to be nearly certain that General Grant will be 

the last of the American Presidents whose office will be 
continued for a second Term. That the popular feeling in the 
United States is inclining very decidedly in the direction of a 
Single-term Presidency, with perhaps a formal prohibition of 
re-election, may be inferred from the agreement of the Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates on this point. The letters 
in which the candidates nominated upon the party-tickets at 
the National Convention accept the “ mandate” confided to 
them are of more distinct political value than the formal 
“ platforms,” which are generally colourless compromises. A 
party leader like Mr. Tilden or Mr. Hayes is bound to take the 
main principles of the “platform” on which he stands for 
granted, but he is able to apply those principles according to 
his personal views of expediency and practicability. Thus 
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Democratic and the Republican platforms include 
reform of the Civil Service is necessary. 
to be taken to make this political necessity 
a living fact in politics, what obstacles are to be cleared out 
of the way, what sacrifices are to be yielded ? These are 
gestions for which we must look, not to the text of Cincinnati 
and St. Louis professions of faith, but to the letters which 
disclose the individual views of Mr. Hayes and Mr. Tilden. It 
is yery significant to find that Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hayes are 
at one in expressing the conviction that the first step towards 
the desired reform is the limitation of the President’s tenure 
of office to a single term. We shall not bly be doing 
any wrong either to Mr. Tilden or to Mr. Hayes, if we assume 
that this unanimity of sentiment rests rather upon a sense of 
popular pressure than upon any elaborate processes of political 
reasoning. Clearly the American people are drifting towards, 
if they have not actually reached, the opinion that the Presi- 
dency is an office to which re-election should be made impossi- 
ble. There are strong arguments for this view, and also for 
the opposing view, and it is the misfortune of the Americans 
that under the prolonged Presidential Administration of 
General Grant the former have been presented so forcibly that 
the latter have fallen out of sight. 

The reasonings which may be urged in supportrof the limita- 
tion to a single Presidential Term are backed by a long political 
tradition. It is true that during the earlier half of the Re- 
public’s existence the greater number of Presidents, Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, were each of them 
re-elected for a second term. But the refusal of Washington 
to be nominated for a third term was in substance an argument 
against even a second term, and from General Jackson’s retire- 
ment down to the close of the Civil War a renomination 
hardly entered into political reckonings, The Constitution of 
the Confederate States made this practice the foundation of a 
law, and while the Presidential term was extended to six years, 
re-election was prohibited. The momentous crisis of the Civil 
war justified a departure from the established custom in the 
eyes of the Republican party when Mr. Lincoln was chosen a 
second time, and his example, applied to “a period of transition,” 
in 1872 secured General Grant’s second term. But the experience 
of the President’s recent subservience to the “ Senatorial 
Ring” at- Washington, which, rightly or wrongly, has been 
attributed to his ambition for a third term, has brought a great 
number of Americans seriously to consider the arguments for 
prohibiting re-election, The fact that a President during his 
first term is under a strong temptation to employ all the powers 
of his office, including his administration of patronage, with the 
object of increasing his popularity, his favour among the poli- 
tical managers, and his direct control of the party machinery, 
has been painfully brought home to the American mind by the 
conduct of the President during the past seven years and a 
half, but especially during his second term. The conclusion is 
inevitable that a President elected for a single term only would 
be less under the constraint of these electioneering necessities. 
His individuality of character would expand and grow freely ; 
he would be able to carry out reforms, or to resist revolutionary 
changes, without caring whether his acts were popular or not, 
or without any selfish purpose of strengthening his party and 
weakening its rivals. The advantage of giving play to the 
natural energies of a statesman in this manner is sufficiently 
manifest, but the Americans perceive more special gains. There 
would be no temptation to the abuse of patronage, or to the 
obstruction of Civil-Service reform, for the President, incapable 
of re-election, would, no doubt, rather earn a good name among 
the masses of his countrymen, than labour at intrigue and 
corruption for the benefit of another man. The wire-pullers 
of the party would lose that dominion over the Executive 
authority which is rooted in a “lively sense of gratitude for 

favours tocome.” The influence of Senator Morton and Senator 
Conkling, in the counsels of the Washington Administration, 
has been disastrous to the country and to the Republican party ; 
but there is no reason why these veteran rulers of the 
“ Machine ” should have had more weight with the President 
than the Reformers, if they had not been able to promise 
General Grant something which Mr. Bristow and Mr. Jewell 
could not promise. Under a One-term Presidency, the 
Reformers would be on a level with the “ Machine-men ;” and 
the people would see this, and would cease to suspect the Head 
of the Executive of selfish schemes and corrupt compliances. 
The popular trust in the single-minded sincerity of the Presi- 
dent, which has been non-existent since the death of Mr. Lincoln, 
would revive, and one of the most essential elements of stability 
in the political system of the United States would be restored. 


poth the 
declarations that a 
What measures are 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the limitation 
which is advocated, both by Mr. Hayes and Mr. Tilden, involves 
some peculiar and not unimportant dangers. The obvious and 
trite objection that it might at a critical moment deprive the 
Union of the services of a tried and able ruler, rests on the 
assumption that under the One-term system an ex-President 
would find it inconsistent with his dignity to accept any part 
in politics except the highest. There is no reason why General 
Grant should not become a Cabinet Minister under Mr. Hayes 
next year, if he had shown high qualities of statesmanship ; 
and if the restriction to a single term be adopted, this foolish 
punctilio must be abandoned. But there are other ¢ in 
the character of the American Government which must follow 
from the change, especially if, as we hope may be the case, 
more and more able men should be chosen. The abolition of 
restraints and obligation, which will help an energetic President 
to enforce purity and carry out reforms, will enable him to 
take up the position and use the methods of an autocrat, within 
the very large limits of his constitutional authority. He will 
consult his own conscience when he desires to achieve any 
purpose, and unless he be clear-sighted as well as high-minded, 
he may find his autocratic proceedings opposed by party in- 
terests and popular feelings. Then he may be ambitious and 
imaginative, jealous of the short space allowed him to do work 
that will stand out conspicuously in history, eager to grasp at 
the chance of striking some dramatic blow, of achieving some 
splendid scenic effect in foreign or domestic policy. Such an 
ambition, unless controlled by strong common-sense, must glide 
close to the perils of war, civil strife, or social convulsions, 
Nor will occasions of controversy be wanting. An autocratic 
President, who has nothing to hope from subservience to Con- 
gress, is not likely to be scrupulous in opposing the will of the 
Executive to the will of the Legislative power. The one, 
according to the Constitution of the United States, is of co- 
equal authority and co-ordinate origin with the other, and in 
all quarrels that arise between them, the great and insuperable 
difficulty is the absence of any effective arbitrating power. In 
a conflict between President and Congress an immediate appeal 
to the popular vote is impossible, and the decision, when it 
comes, is too late, and never covers the entire ground. This 
most serious difficulty is certain to be exasperated by the One- 
term system, which will give independence and autocratic in- 
clinations to the President. The American people at present 
scarcely calculate how heavy a price they will have to pay for 
the obvious and incontestable advantages of getting the Execu- 
tive out of the control of the Wire-pullers, 





THE NEW DEMAND FOR THE ARMY. 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on Army Promotion 
just presented to Parliament is enough to drive politicians, 

who think of the Army as one of the great instruments of the 
State, and not as a great Club, or even a great corporation, 
almost to despair. It seéms as if there never would be an end 
to the costliness of the Army, or a beginning to its efficiency. 
It is admitted that the Army is insufficient to the needs of the 
Empire, that it hardly enables us to exert our legitimate 
authority in Europe, and that its supply of recruits is an object 
of permanent anxiety and apprehension to its chiefs. It is so 
costly, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the richest 
country in the world frets under its demands, yet so small that 
every serious disturbance in Europe creates a panic, and objects 
of the highest importance to the country must be indefinitely 
postponed. If the country were ever compelled to undertake 
the Administration of Egypt, the first difficulty would be to 
find by any ingenuity the ten regiments which must: be 
stutioned there, as the nucleus of a garrison; while the true 
reason for leaving the magnificent peninsula of Malaya in 
anarchy is that it would, if we accepted its government, take 
three regiments to ensure the fulfilment of all our responsi- 
bilities. We are obliged to leave Canada without the minute 
Army round which the great Militia force could be diligently 
trained, and if Australia federated herself, could scarcely fur- 
nish a guard of honour for the new Viceroy. And yet the 
expenditure on this Army never ceases to grow. We cannot 
take a step towards improvement but there is a prodigious bill 
for something or other, which does not in the least degree in- 
crease our fighting force. The concessions to the men never 
end, and are still insufficient, while as to the officers, their 
friends pelt us with demands as if they were working a machine 
the object of which was the production of those articles. They 
are very gallant, and very devoted, and they are beginning to 








work hard, but they have apparently no notion that there may be 
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patriotism in pecuniary self-sacrifice. If their interests and those 
of the State ever clash, the resulting difficulty is never got rid of 
without a shower of gold. There was Purchase only the other 
day: The right of controlling the Army had to be repurchased 
frotn the officers, and accordingly it was purchased at acost which, 
when everybody has been fully “compensated,” will not be 
less than £10,000,000 sterling, paid without the addition of a 
man to our fighting strength. And now here are £19,900,000 
moré demanded at a blow, for the same purpose. The officers | 
are compensated for their expenditure and expectations in | 
money, but it seems they were guaranteed a proper flow of 
promotion, and the proper flow of promotion has not been 
sectired: The “reasonable rapidity of promotion” which the 
Ministry pledged themselves to ensure does not exist, but has 
become an unreasonable tardiness. Under Purchase, officers 
of the Line became lieutenants after three years, captains after 
nine years, majors after nineteen years, and lieutenant-colonels | 
after twenty-three and a half years of service; while under 
“ seniority, tempered by rejections,” they will become captains 
after sixteen years, majors after twenty-nine years, and lieu- 
tenant-colonels after thirty-three years. Consequently, the Royal 
Commission, which is composed of perfectly competent experts, 
recommends compulsory retirements in each rank after certain 
pefiods of service—say, twenty years for captains—and the con- 
cession of sundry kinds of pecuniary temptation to retire early. 
Tey consider that under these rules promotion will be restored 
to'about its ancient and reasonable pace, and they proceed to 
calculate the cost their improvement will involve. It is only 
£1;500,000 additional for the first five years, £800,000 addi- 
tional for the next three years, and £350,000 a year after that 
additional for ever,—that is, it is only equivalent to a total 
grant of £19,900,000 more :— 


£1,500,000 for five years ... 





.. £7,500,000 


800,000 for three years... + ide - 2,400,000 
350,000 a year for ever capitalised ... «. 10,000,000 
£19,900,000 

And all this is to be given without getting an additional 


fighting-man. 

The worst of it all is that it is all so reasonable. If the 
officers were merely robbing the Treasury, the country could 
make a stand, or by dismissals on a great scale bring the 
system to a summary termination, but the Commission and 
the officers they represent are asking nothing very extravagant 
or unreasonable. The officers were, under English precedents, 
entitled to their Commission-money, and are entitled to their flow 
of promotion ; and it was for the interest of the State that their 
commissions should be purchased, and it is for the interest of the 
State that officers should not be too old, too discontented, or too 
nearly unfit for enterprising service. The demand is just 
enough, quite as just as the household servants’ demand that, 
unless there be contract to the contrary, they shall have three 
meat meals a day. The Royal Commissions may, and we 
think are a little too distrustful of the powers of middle-aged 
men, who fought well enough in the Prussian Army in 1872 ; 
but still that is merely a question of degree, and does not in 
any way meet the general argument that an army, if worth 
maintaining, is worth maintaining in efficiency. Nor are the 
temptations to retire at all extravagant, unless it be in the 
case of Captains not promoted. They are offered £200 a 
year to go away at 40 years of age, which, considering how 
clergymen and doctors are paid in England, and the chances 
open to an active man of 40 in every part of the world, is not 
illiberal ; but still the pension is only a bare maintenance, after 
the best years of life and all chance of entering the paying pro- 
fessions have been sacrificed to the State. Yet consider what 
a sum the aggregate is for toiling taxpayers to give away, 
without obtaining any result in the increased force of the great 
State instrument. No doubt, they will have more efficient 
officers: and possibly, if pay really attracts good men, better 
officers altogether ; but they will not obtain more force than 
they had before, and have not the feeblest guarantee that these 
vast grants will be sufficient. All that is certain, if the Report 
is accepted, is that the officers will be a good deal more com- 
fortable, and that a just accusation of ill-faith will be averted 
by this, among, perhaps, many other alternatives. 

There is no remedy that we know of—though we think it 
would be well for statesmen to consider whether a great ex- 


with poultry and game, they had to subsist. 





pansion of the Marines, who are not commanded by men with 
a strong hold upon the governing classes, would not help to 
secure us a second and much cheaper Army, well suited for all 
colonial work—but these constant demands certainly tend to 





strengthen the suspicion that a Parliament cannot make an 


Army ; that it takes a King or a great General, who does not 
particularly care whether officers are uncomfortable or not 80 
that battles are won, to reorganise an Army without deyot} 
to it too large a share of the industry of the people. The 
German Army is very good, though its officers are by no meang 
comfortable in pecuniary affairs; and the British N avy gets 
along, though its allowances seem to its officers of the most 
penurious kind, We are not without able War Ministers, or 
good Generals, or even keen-witted Army Reformers, ang 
Parliament has a force no ordinary despot can exert, but stil] 
we seem never to get any nearer to the object,—an adequate 
and trusted Army, maintained at endurable cost. The strongest 
economists are never able to secure military reductions, except 
by the stupid device of striking off so many men, who are pro- 
bably much wanted, while the ablest organisers only improve 
efficiency by dint of outlays which seem never to end. It ig 
not for want of men. Every profession is swarming with men, 
who have no guarantees from the State, who know perfectly 
well that prizes are very few, and who have no defence against 
poverty, except a conviction that if they do their work well they 
will be too useful to be dismissed, whether by clients, or patients, 
or employers. Ourates, and young doctors, and sailors, and the 
armies of professional clerks are as well taught as lieutenants, and 
accept positions quite as little pleasant in a pecuniary sense, with- 
out the securities wanting which Parliament believes, and it may 
be, believes rightly, that the Army could not subsist. We 
have no arguments to offer against those of the experts, who 
are all unanimous in favour of more money, and only one 
serious warning to offer to military-minded politicians. They 
may be right in their views, but if they ask so constantly for 
cash, the country will one day grow restive, and will ask itself 
seriously whether, as it must have an Army, it can any longer 
afford to have that Army officered by gentlefolks. 





WILL THE BEEFSTEAK BECOME CHEAP? 

E are afraid there is very little prospect of a fall in the 

price of Meat. It may be hoped, no doubt, that cattle- 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and the other diseases of animals, 
will in time be brought under better control. That these ail- 
ments will entirely be stamped out is no more probable, per- 
haps, than that the diseases of men will be so, but it does 
not seem extravagant to expect that means will be discovered 
of protecting cattle from infection, without limiting supply, as at 
present. Even, however, if the restrictions on the importation 
and free movement of cattle could be wholly dispensed with, 
we fear that the price of meat would not be very much 
affected. The truth is, that the meat which will alone be 
served up at English tables is a highly artificial product, and 
highly-artificial products have to be paid for. Our grandfathers 
and grandmothers were content with beef which nowadays 
would not be bought. They took the animal as they 
found it, having seldom thought of aiding the processes of 
natural selection; they turned it on to a pasture, and 
when it had “put up” flesh they slaughtered it. In 
the majority of instances, too, the animal was not thus fat- 
tened till it had become too old for other purposes, or had 
failed to satisfy expectations in giving milk, or the like. 
Feeding for the market was rarely a primary considera- 
tion with the farmer. And, moreover, winter feeding was 
almost unknown, Ordinary families laid in a stock of salt 
meat at the beginning of the winter, and upon that, varied 
But working- 
men of the present day, not to speak of wealthier classes, 
refuse to eat salt beef or salt pork two or three days of the 
week throughout half the year. ‘They leave that to sailors, 
and other such persons as cannot help themselves, and they 
insist upon a daily supply of fresh meat of the very primest 
quality. To satisfy our demands, cattle-breeding has become 
an art, requiring skill, aptitude, and‘ capital. At the annual 
sales of well-known breeders, we read of prices being given for 
young stock which a little while ago would have been thought 
large even for the offspring of famous racers. And the com- 
petition is not confined to our own Islands; it extends to 
the Colonies and the United States. Every cattle-farmer 
is, of course, not qualified to improve the breed’ of 
his stock, but every one aims at doing so. And thus 
race is introduced as an element of price. The mode of 
feeding has improved quite as much as the breeding. Instead 
of being a subordinate branch of the farmer’s business, feeding 
is now the main business of those farmers who engage in it. 
The division of labour to which Adam Smith traces so much 
of the progress in manufactures has now also become esta- 
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plished in agricultural industry. Of course, there are farmers 
who combine cattle-breeding and feeding, and even both these 
branches with dairy-keeping, just as there are coal-masters 
who are also iron-workers. But these are theexception. The 
tendency is more and more towards the division of industry, 
and the beast is selected with great care. A competent 
farmer can tell at a glance the animal which is disposed to 
“put up” flesh, and by providing himself with such he economises 
his expenditure in feeding. The process itself, too, is no 
longer the rude one of our grandfathers’ day. At the very utmost, 

will feed only in the summer, and even in summer, 
it is generally supplemented by artificial foods. In the winter, 
artificial foods have altogether to be relied on,—green crops, 
seed and oil cake, and the like. Thus cattle-feeding has 
become a business, conducted on scientific principles,—a highly- 
developed art, that is, involving a large outlay in money, as 
well as the exercise of a trained intelligence and special apti- 
tudes, and yielding, after all, only very limited results. The 

roduct is naturally and inevitably costly. 

It is the fastidiousness of the English taste which is the 
real cause of the steady rise in the price of Meat. By the use 
of the word “ fastidiousness,” we mean to imply no blame. 
We are but remarking on a fact, which is that English people, 
finding themselves well-to-do, and liking highly fed, succulent 
meat, insist upon gratifying their taste, though the gratifica- 
tion entails an increasing drain upon their pockets. If they 
would be satisfied with a poorer quality, there would be no 
difficulty in supplying them, for practically there is no limit 
to the herds of the world. The vast pasturages of Hungary, 
Russia, the Oanadian Dominion, the United States, South 
America, South Africa, and Australia could feed all Europe 
with ease. But the British taste will not have half-fed meat. 
Look at the Australian tinned-meat experiment. The meat 
itself is excellent, the price is not excessive, yet people simply 
won’t have it. It is overcooked, and consequently pronounced 
uneatable. From the Annual Report of the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council for 1875, we learn without 
surprise, that the imports of this meat from Australia have 
been steadily declining during the past three years. In 
1872 as many as 327,000 cwt. were imported, while last year 
the quantity had fallen to 111,000 cwt., or only one-third as 
much. Apparently, therefore, the experiment is not successful. 
And the importation of the live-stock teaches the same lesson. 
In addition to our stock in Great Britain, our supply is practi- 
cally limited to Ireland, the Netherlands, and Germany. The 
British Colonies, with their boundless pasturages, are grouped 
together in the returns appended to the Report, with various 
other places, under the heading, “ All other Countries,” and last 
year they sent us only one head of cattle for every two hundred 
we received from other foreign lands. Even Hungary, 
Russia, and Spain sent us a quantity so small as to be 
able to exercise no effect on the price. No doubt, in these 
latter cases cattle-disease had something to do with the 
result. But the real operative cause is the distance of 
those countries. The long sea-voyage so affects the cattle, 
that on landing they require to be fed again to fit them for 
our fastidious market. Hence we are dependent for our foreign 
supply mainly upon Holland and Germany. France apparently 
has so active a demand at home, that she has no supply to 
spare for us. The minute subdivision of the soil in France, 
too, is unfavourable to cattle-feeding. It is further corrobo- 
rative of the injurious effect of a long sea-voyage on cattle, 
that Germany, which is one of the two greatest of our foreign 
caterers, does not herself breed the cattle she sends us. At 
least, if she does, she is obliged to draw upon other countries 
to an equal amount to keep up her home supply. It would 
appear, therefore, and probably the same thing holds good of 
the Netherlands, that Germany is rather an entrepét for Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian cattle, than an independent source of 
supply. These animals are sent on to Germany for rest and 
recruitment, and then forwarded to England. If this be so, 
there would seem to be little prospect of getting from South 
America, Texas, and still less, from Australia, such a supply 
of live-stock as would affect our markets, though it is 
possible that it might be done from Canada. 

There is another aspect of this question even more curious 
than that which we have been just considering. It is the 
wide divergence between the wholesale and the retail price of 
Meat. “It has been stated,” says the Report to which we 
have already referred, “in previous reports that no direct con- 
nection had been shown to exist between the wholesale price 
of the meat and the price which the ordinary consumer is re- 
quired to pay for it, and this mysterious problem still remains 





to be solved.” It a in fact, that the average wholesale 
price of beef at the Metropolitan Cattle Market last was 
as nearly as possible 74d. a pound, and that of mutton 

If those prices were sufficient to pay the expense of bringing 
the meat to market, and to yield all the various persons 
engaged in the business a fair profit, it seems to follow that 
the butchers’ prices were exorbitant. And the language we 
have just quoted from the Report of the Veterinary Department 
appears to imply asmuch. Nor can there be a doubt that butchers 
have opportunities of combining to keep up prices which ordi- 
nary retail dealers do not It is said that outsiders 
rarely enter the trade, and that it tends always to become a 
close corporation, governed by the monopolist spirit. But 
there are more legitimate causes for keeping up prices. There 
is the strange practice, followed to so large an extent by the 
great families of the West End, of never paying ready-money 
to the butchers. To such an extent has this been carried, that 
leading butchers have been known to offer customers a dis- 
count of fifteen per cent. for cash payments. Another cause 
for keeping up prices is the very great waste which butchers 
must submit to. They are obliged to keep on hand 
a stock to suit the varying requirements of all their cus- 
tomers. Nothing is more changeable than the taste for 
meat, indeed, change of food is essential to enjoyment, and 
consequently it is impossible for the butcher to calculate with 
any nicety the number of legs of mutton or sirloins of beef he 
will sell each day. Lastly, there is that fastidiousness to which 
we have so often already referred. Each purchaser, the working- 
man’s wife quite as strongly as the nobleman’s steward, insists 
upon having the choice parts. There is, therefore, an exces- 
sive competition for these parts, and a consequent lasting 
tendency to an exorbitant rise of price, for those joints which, 
in English estimation, are alone to be considered household 
“ meat.” 





THE WEAK SIDE OF THE JUDICATURE AOTS. 


HE Judicature Acts have immensely improved the 
machinery of procedure. All the technicalities which 
hampered the action of the Judges have been swept away. 
The merits of a well-tried system, built-up by the wisdom and 
experience of successive generations of statesmen and lawyers, 
have been preserved, and the rust, so to speak, which hindered 
the machine from working easily has been cleared away. The 
immediate results, moreover, of a reform which had been long 
advocated by every writer on jurisprudence, and which was 
carried out under the guidance of the most eminent lawyers of 
modern England, have not disappointed the hopes of its authors. 
Improved machinery has in this case, asin all other cases, led to 
an increase in the work turned out. Legal business has increased 
and is increasing, and every day’s experience of the ease with 
which the law is put in motion will, there is no doubt, increase 
the number of persons who give employment to lawyers. The 
pace at which the Courts work has also improved. The fact 
that the parties to an action can now bring all matters in 
dispute at once before the tribunal which they have chosen, 
makes it possible to determine in a single suit questions which 
before 1875 would have in fact given rise to three or four 
different actions. The Judges, moreover, have, contrary to 
the predictions of their critics, given the new p ure 
a fair trial. That they should welcome a change which 
gave each of them a vast amount of additional labour and 
trouble was not to be expected. Judges are, after all, human, 
and gentlemen of age, weight, and experience do not enjoy 
being called upon to perform a series of mental gymnastics. 
A Common-law Judge might naturally enough look with little 
favour on a change which compelled him, after his mind had 
contracted a certain rigidity, to turn himself about amidst 
the niceties of Equity. Still, take it all in all, the Bench 
have done their duty; they have shown a readiness to 
adapt themselves to new circumstances which, had it 
been displayed in 1854, might have made the Judicature 
Acts unnecessary. But though Lord Selborne and the 
Reformers who supported him may well look with pride on 
their work, unenthusiastic critics may be allowed to point out 
the weak side of the new system. What its weakness is may 
be easily understood by any man who will recall the debates 
about the appointment of Referees. We have no wish to re- 
open a controversy which has been practically ended; we are 
quite willing to admit that the particular referee whose ap- 
pointment was called in question possessed all the merits which 
were discerned by his patrons, but were necessarily unknown 





to the public. What is worth notice is not the merit or de- 
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merit of a particular gentleman, whose name not one man in 
ten thousand had heard six months ago, or will remember six 
months hence, but the principles on which the appointment 
was made. Neither critics nor apologists were prepared to 
maintain that the very best man ought to have been appointed 
whose services were attainable. It was tacitly agreed on both 
sides that any barrister not incompetent for the work was 
good enough for the place. This principle is, in fact, adopted 
in every province of English public life, when the sole ques- 
tion is who ought to fill some subordinate place ; and there is 
no doubt that, even under the influence of a high-toned Ad- 
ministration, all inferior judicial offices will be given to men 
of whom the best that may be said is that they are 
not incompetent for their duties. Now, the inevitable 
result of the recent judicial reforms is to throw a huge 
amount of additional work and additional responsibility 
on subordinate officers, such as referees, masters, or registrars. 
That this is so, and in fact, must be so, will be denied by no 
lawyer. But if subordinate officers are to be appointed on the 
principles on which such appointments are usually made, the 
whole stress of our judicial system will gradually but certainly 
fall on the shoulders of men who may be respectable, but cer- 
tainly Will not be eminent. An antiquated mode of procedure 
administered by first-rate magistrates will be found, in the 
long-run, to have possessed merits which can hardly be retained 
by the neatest judicial machinery worked by inferior officials. 
The weakness of the new system, which arises at bottom 
from an indisposition to pay the cost necessary to make it 
effective, is apparent from other facts than the carelessness 
shown in the filling-up of important, but not conspicuous, 
places. The Judges feel, and feel rightly, that they are 
expected to turn out more work than heretofore. They have 
long been overworked, and to a certain extent, underpaid. 
They have neither the power nor the disposition to increase 
their labours. They, therefore, are inevitably driven to 
devices for shuffling off work on other men’s shoulders, Year 
by year the Masters take a greater part in the business at 
Chambers, On Circuit the work is somehow got through, 
but it is got through by compelling references to Arbi- 
trators’ which the parties would be glad to avoid, and 
by referring to Commissioners matters which, in legal theory, 
ought to be decided by the Judge. The idea that Magistrates 
of first-rate eminence should go through the country, applying 
their minds to the decision of the petty causes or every-day crimes 
which concern the mass-of the people, is the grand conception 
which has been more or less realised by the English Common- 
law system. But the actual fact is coming gradually to differ 
considerably from the idea. Judges of great eminence go 
circuit, but it is by no means true that the whole work of 
the circuit is done by eminent magistrates. Justice X. 
and Baron Y. do their best to work through the cause 
list, or try all the criminals, but they cannot do impossibilities. 
Jones, Q.C., or Serjeant Smith is called in to help out the 
Judges. Now Jones and Smith are often admirably suited 
for judicial duties, but neither Jones nor Smith carries the 
weight with the public which he will carry when he rises to 
the Bench; and it cannot be concealed that the arrangement 
by which a gentleman who acts as counsel on Monday after- 
noon, as Judge on Tuesday morning, and as counsel again on 
Wednesday, has in it possibilities of abuse which are not per- 
ceived, because the high character of the Bench and Barhas made 
abuseso unknown that the possibility of its existence is forgotten. 
Still) here again the force of circumstances is seen to lead 
to the result that powers meant to be reserved for the very 
highest Magistrates are confided to persons who must be con- 
sidered to occupy a less exalted position than that of the 
Judges. The improvements introduced by the Judicature 
Acts, combined with the consequent increase of business, will 
undoubtedly increase the tendency to throw authority into the 
hands of subordinates. Its tendency to produce this result is 
the weak side of the present system. The real question is 
how it can be counteracted. The answer is obvious, 
but not satisfactory. If subordinate officials must, from 
the nature of things, play a more important part than 
heretofore in the administration of justice, the great object of 
reformers should be to induce men of first-rate talents to be- 
come, for some part of their lives, subordinate officials. This 
result can be attained only by extreme care in the appointment 
of good men, and by increasing the rewards which induce good 
men to take subordinate appointments. Something might be 


done by increased salaries, but after all, what men of talent 
seek is not so much immediate payment as prospects of 
future eminence. 


If judicial subordinates are to possess the 


qualities which fit them to be Judges, judicial subordinates 
must have some prospect of rising to the Bench. The forei 
system has great evils, but we cannot doubt that the expediency 
of creating a judicial career will dawn upon the public. Mean. 
while, our reformed Judicature will show its weak side. Minor 
officers will be forced to perform more and more important 
duties, and the men who are fitted to be minor officials will not 
display the gifts required in Judges. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will refuse all increase of salary, and the routine, 
the principles, and the prejudices of the legal profession wil] 
make it impossible to compensate for inferior salaries by the 
prospect of advancement to high honours. The splendid judi- 
cial machinery which has been created by the Judicature Acts 
will, like many another piece of fine machinery, be suffered 
to fail of attaining the results for which it is created, because 
its owners, in this case the British public, grudge the expense 
of working it with effect. 








HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

HE clever and rather cynical author of the paper, ‘‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” in this month’s Cornhill, expresses in a refined 

way a feeling which thirty years ago found constant expression in 
literature, but has more recently passed into oblivion. He advises 
everybody to marry, and even tries, like Mrs. Hannah More— 
whom, nevertheless, he would despise, as much as he docs a tee- 
totaller—to instruct his readers whom it is best to marry, but all 
through his pleasant sentences one detects a faint but perceptible 
contempt for the ‘‘domestic man.” He has the notion of a 
generation ago in England, and of to-day in France, either that 
the domestic man is a very good fellow spoiled—a man who would 
lend you his last shilling before he married, but becomes a 
moralising curmudgeon afterwards—or that he is by nature a 
variety of the genus Fribble. With a cynicism in part of course 
put on for literary effect, but in part expressive of a real opinion, 
he tells the girls whom he addresses, to select, when they can select, 
a husband who likes lounging in his garden, and enjoys small 
occupations, and has an infinity of acquaintance, but no friends, 
and is generally of the type to which it is the fashion in funny 
literature to say that most Curates belong. The opinion will do 
no harm, for girls of our day, besides being more confined in their 
selection of husbands, by the excessive competition, than perhaps. 
girls with free right of choice ever were before, and besides being 
curiously contemptuous of any opinion on love and marriage 
which they may find in print, have decided against 
that sort of husband; and when they get him, as they 
often do, get him involuntarily, and put up with him 
afterwards with a sense of resignation, as often, it may be added, 
good-tempered as acidulous, But though it will do no harm, the 
opinion, as a mere opinion on society, seems to us so utterly 
unfounded, that we wonder if it is at all general, or only one of 
those odd survivals which remind us every now and then that old 
opinions, which now look so antiquated, as if a mind were showing 
itself dressed in some obsolete costume, were once as influential as 
any now professed. The notion of to-day, certainly amongst women, 
and we should have said among men, is precisely the opposite of 
the one in the Cornhill,—that it is not the man of petty interests 
and trivial occupations who is the ‘domestic man,” that is, the 
man with whom an average woman can live happily, but the man 
of keen interests and absorbing pursuits, to whom home, and the 
wife, and the children, and the closing-out of external pressure 
bring the sense of rest. ‘There is no rule which philosophers can 
devise for choosing either husbands or wives wisely that has very 
much effect, for the young do not trust the old upon that subject, 
and choice, for women especially, is by no means so free as we all 
affect to believe. Not one woman in fifty, unless she is for some 
reason—such as fortune, rank, or beauty—a great ‘‘ catch,” has 
anything like a real power of selection among admirers ; and even 
when she has, she often gives it away, in obedience to a passing, 
possibly sensible, possibly blundering, fancy that she has found an 
ideal. But we should have said there were two broad rules still worth 
teaching, because they had some chance of being believed, and they 
were these : let the woman's first requisite be aman whose home will 
be to him a rest, and the man’s first object be a woman who can 
make home restful. It is the man with many interests, with en- 
grossing occupations, with plenty of people to fight, with a 
struggle to maintain against the world, who is the really domestic 
man, in the wife’s sense, who enjoys home, who is tempted to 
make a friend of his wife, who relishes prattle, who feels in the 
small circle where nobody is above him and nobody unsympa- 





thetic with him, as if he were in a heaven of ease and reparation. 
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The drawback of home life, its contained possibilities of in- 
sipidity, sameness, and consequent weariness, is never present to 
such aman. He is no more bored with home than with sleep, 
He no more tires of his wife than of his own happier moods. He 
is no more plagued with his children than with his own lighter 
thoughts. The worry, and the sameness, and the weariness are 
all outside, and home no more insipid than his berth to a sailor 
or his tent to a soldier on active service. He gets from the home 
just the change, the fillip, the pleasant stimulus which the idle 
man receives from the society he happens to enjoy. There is not 
much champagne in life, anyhow, but for the active man most of 
the little is at home. 
Granted that sense of peace at home, and the profession 
of the husband, the temperament, and even .the character, 
become of minor importance. Let a man be politician, or 
barrister, or merchant, or anything except a sailor—when a 
different class of considerations comes in—so that he be 
but a man with work afield, and outside interests, and a 
struggle to keep up, and he will be, nine times out of ten, 
a domestic man,—that is, a man in whom wife and household 
can, if they like, awaken keen affection of the enduring kind. Of 
course, temperament and character count for much, and your 
sweet-tempered man of grave humour will be pleasanter to live 
with than an irritably-masterful will; but the first requisite, the 
strong, unswerving affection, may be, and usually will be found in 
both, as it never can be in the worst of all husbands, the pleasure- 
lover, who seems so nice, but who finds everything but social excite- 
ment so insipid that very dreariness makes him as cantankerous 
as many a pretty dog. Itis not only that he wanders or wants 
to ‘‘ wander after strange goddesses,” as Mr. Trollope puts it, but 
that he grows so weary of the home, where everything is so same, 
and so tame, and so like flat beer, that it is impossible for him 
not only to be happy, but to feel that he is less unhappy there 
than anywhere else. We do not mean that the domestic man, in 
the wife’s sense, will be always at home. The man always at 
home has not half the chance of the man whose duty is outside it, 
for he must sometimes be in the way. The point for the wife is 
that he should like home when he is there, and that liking, we 
contend, belongs, first of all, to the active and strong and deeply 
engaged, and not to the lounger, or even the easy-minded man. 
In marriage, as in every other relation of life, the competent man 
is the pleasantest to live with, and the safest to choose, anu tlie 
one most likely to prove an unwearied friend. The occupation 
does not matter at all, nor the temperament much—we assume, 
of course, some original liking, the stronger the better— 
provided always that the occupation is vigorous enough to 
leave home the endless charm of mental repose. The 
man who feels that, is devoid at once, when at home, of 
the most ‘‘ trying” characteristics of husbands,—does not worry, 
does not complain, does not fidget, does not bully,—if not from 
nature, then from the feeling that this is not the time nor here 
the place where he wants to be as disagreeable as it is his nature 
to be. People, novelists especially, and City clerks, are always 
expressing surprise that So-and-So, who is such a brute in 
business, should be so amiable at home, but the surprise would 
be more reasonable if it were otherwise. Nobody except a 
Hazlitt, or man of that sort, who ought to be kept in a box, and only 
let out to fight bores, ever isa brute just when he feels thoroughly 
rested ; and that is what the active man, and the active man only, 
feels within his home. 
sut then it must be home, and that is just the point where the 
rule we have laid down for women begins to operate for men 
also. They at least have the power of selection, and they would, 
if they were wise—which, as a rule, they are not—use it to 
select the woman who can make home attractively restful. It 
may be said that every kind of quality goes, or may go, towards 
that, till the rule becomes a mere platitude, a repetition of the 
usual mother’s advice to choose a good wife; but it is not quite 
so. Every good quality is a good, no doubt, even beauty, for 
though ‘beauty is only skin-deep,” nobody in our day is 
likely to be skinned; but the master-quality of all—for the 
kind of men for whose behoof we are writing words which, 
on the first opportunity, they will forget—is, after all, 
capacity. As we should say to women who wish for domes- 
tic happiness, never marry a lounger, a_pleasure-seeker, 
or a fribble; so we should say to men with the same 
yearning, never marry a fool of any sort or kind. There is no 
burden on earth like a foolish woman tied to a competent man ; 
unable to be his sweetheart, because she cannot help dreading him ; 








unable to be his confidant, because she cannot understand him ; 
unable to be his friend, because she cannot sympathise even with 





his ordinary thoughts. No beauty, nosweetness—though fools 
are never sweet when things go wrong, or they have to “ put up 
with ” anything—no amount of that household capacity which 
many men so absurdly overrate,—as if any able woman could not 
learn to manage a household in three months,—can compensate for 
the absence of clear thought, quick comprehension, ability to 
follow and credit or discredit a statement of fact, competence to 
understand what the husband is. This is the rock on which 
thousands of the marrying men of this day split. Themselves 
fairly cultivated, if only by their share in the movement of the 
time, which squeezes the stupid in a sort of hydraulic press, they 
secretly dread intelligence in women, fancy that foolishness is 
softness, and will tell you, when they speak out, that they do not 
want the cleverness to be on the wife’s side. ‘hey do not want 
to be seen through, and fancy, with a strange humility, sometimes 
touching, sometimes ridiculous, that if seen through, they will 
not be loved. They have somewhere in their heads a secret 
belief that intelligence and the domestic virtues cannot go to- 
gether; that a wife who can feel intellectual interests will never 
be content to stay at home and look after the children; that a 
clever woman will, above all, be incapable of worshiping them- 
selves. There never was a theory more unreasonable, more 
mischievous, or more influential. It is, we imagine, utterly hope- 
less to attack it in print, for men read the answers, assent to them 
with one side of their heads, and then reject them with the other, 
but they may rely on it that it is false ; that there is more capacity 
of affection, of domesticity, and of self-sacrifice in the able than 
the foolish ; that cultivation diminishes selfishness, and that it is 
the ignorant who are most dependent on external circumstances 
for the continuous geniality of character. It is not the stupid or 
the blank minds which make allowances either for defects or 
idiosyncrasies, and the sweet reasonableness which they are seeking, 
though they do not know it, is never given to the silly. 





THE PERSONALITY OF GERMAN POLITICIANS. 
F there is anything more remarkable than the dominance which 
Prince Bismarck exercises in the counsels of Germany and 
of Europe, it is the fact that in Europe, and even in Germany, 
it seems to be forgotten that the Chancellor works through instru- 
ments, and that these instruments are men not only of high 
ability, but of pronounced individuality. Occasionally the names 
of other German politicians crop up. Count von Arnim is 
tolerably well known, on account of those trials, which seem to 
show the accuracy of the popular theory of Prince Bismarck, that 
he is a political boa-constrictor, with the robust conscience and 
divine mission of Cromwell, and that every one that opposes him 
is destined to be crushed in his coils. ‘The name of Delbriick, 
too, is known, chiefly however because he recently retired from 
the position of Parliamentary factotum of the Chancellor, 
and perhaps also because his bald head and clean-shaven 
face are to be found in the portrait-gallery of the Almanach de 
Gotha, beside the youthful features of the heirs and heiresses of 
the Royal Houses of Europe ; and it is not altogether impossible 
that for a time the name of Hohenlohe was in the mouths of 
many, because, although tracing his blood back to one of the 
most illustrious converts to Christianity in the seventh century, 
he began his diplomatic career on the lowest rung of the Germane 
official ladder, and also because, as the alter ego of Bismarck, he 
was chosen to fill the position rendered vacant by the rash ambi- 
tion of Arnim. But who has any idea of Dr. Falk, except that 
he has given his name to the most remarkable ecclesiastical legis- 
lation of this century; or of Camphausen, except that he is the 
Prussian counterpart to Mr. Lowe, rhetorically and financially ; 
or of Lasker, except that he has more successfully than any of his 
contemporaries withstood the Chancellor to his face, and compelled 
him to abandon, or at least to modify, illiberal legislation, such as 
that relating to the Press ; or of Windthorst, except that he is a 
little man, with a fiery, Ultramontane soul? As for such men as 
Jacoby, Sonnemann, Virchow, Treitschke,—and even, from a 
political point of view, Von Sybel,—they are names, and 
nothing more, to the great majority of persons who obtain their 
knowledge of contemporary history from the newspapers in 
England, or perhaps even in Germany. 

These remarks are suggested by a little volume entitled ‘‘ German 
Political Leaders,” written by Mr. Herbert ‘Tuttle, an American 
journalist, resident for some years in Berlin, which has recently 
appeared as a volume in a series known as ‘ Brief Biographies,” 
published by an American firm. The book is essentially a slight 
one. Mr. Tuttle has a quick ey>, like so many of his countrymen, 
but has no deep insight into character or into politics, and 
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his comparisons and illustrations strike us as somewhat 
superficial. One has but to compare his little volume with 
such a work as Julian Klaczko’s ‘*Two Chancellors,” to 
see the difference between a trained politician looking at other 
politicians from behind the scenes, and a smart ‘“ special ” looking 
at them from a ‘box reserved for the press.” Mr. Tuttle’s 
enumeration of ‘‘ German leaders,” too, strikes us as imperfect. 
He gives us nineteen names in all, including ministers, diploma- 
tists, parliamentarians, party leaders, and ‘‘ scholars in politics,” 
but how comes he to overlook the military caste, which may be 
destined to become the most powerful in Germany? The name 
of Von Roon is frequently mentioned in his pages, and the retorts 
of various party politicians to him are faithfully enough recorded ; 
why, then, should we not have a biography of Von Roon, who 
might have proved a Bismarck and a Moltke rolled into one? Mr. 
Tuttle would do well, further, to abstain from anything in the 
shape of epigram, still less of philosophical generalisation. When 
he tells us, for instance, that ‘‘ the example of Schleiermacher proves 
that a man may make puns and still be a successful preacher,” 
we fail to see even American smartness in the suggestion ; when 
he further says that Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ system of belief seemed to 
rest on the axiom that the least degree of belief is the best, that 
the Christian religion would be just as good without the idea of 
Christ, and that the noblest end of human effort is the cultivation 
of esprit,” we can only ask, does Mr. Tuttle know anything of 
Schleiermacher beyond the titles of his works? Still, his little 
volume is readable enough in its own way, and occasionally he 
hits off differences in German types successfully enough, as when 
he says, ‘‘ Falk is a man of genius, who has become a successful 
Minister; Delbriick is a man of talent, who has only become the 
first of clerks.” It is just because this is true that Bismarck has 
been able to dispense with Delbriick, although the oldest and most 
loyal of his servants, and been compelled to retain Falk, although 
the most recently appointed and independent of his responsible 
Ministers. Besides, there is no book in the English language, 
and none of consequence even in the German, except ‘‘ Brach- 
vogel,” that gives us any information of the personal or gossipy 
sort about German politicians; that tells us, as Mr. Tuttle 
does, that the ‘* Cultus-Minister” is a man of about medium 
height, with a black beard and heavy eyebrows; that the chief 
unattached leaders in the German Parliament are Jews, or at 
least, of Jewish descent ; or that Lasker, the Prussian ‘tribune 
of the people,” has neither an imposing figure, nor a dignified 
presence, nor a sonorous voice, and is about the height of 
M. Thiers. Mr. Tuttle’s book is suggestive enough to give a 
basis for dreams as to the future of German politics. 

If we leave, for the time, out of consideration the military 
or Von Roon caste, of which we have already said Mr. Tuttle 
takes no account, we should say that the struggle of the 
future in Germany will lie between Dr. Falk, as leader 
of the Bismarck party, and Eduard Lasker, as leader of the 
anti-Bismarck, or rather non-Bismarck party. An exceptionally 
hard life, in every sense, must compel the Chancellor, who, | 
although only in his sixty-second year, is in reality ten years 
older than Mr. Gladstone, to retire from public life, and of all 
his contemporaries and subordinates there is none so competent 
to take his place in home affairs as Dr. Falk. Dr. Falk is a man in 
the prime of strength—at all events, as political strength is counted 
in this country—for he is not yet fifty years of age. He is iden- 
tified with his master’s latest dream—that of crushing Ultra- 
montanism by a bureaucratic Erastianism—and we can quite 
believe Mr. Tuttle that the Falk Laws deserve the name they bear, 
that he has really borne the heat and burden of the day, and 
that the details of the anti-Vatican campaign are entirely his. 
He is as fearless and as resolute as his master; and besides, if he 
has not the Bismarckian gift of what M. Klaczko styles ‘‘ cham- 
pagne-and-porter rhetoric,” he has even a rougher tongue and a 
more sarcastic wit. Camphausen is too old and too gouty, 
Benningsen too much of a parliamentaire, and Hohenlohe too little 
acquainted with anything but the foreign diplomacy of the Empire 
he represents, to fill the place that must sooner or later become 
vacant ; and who so competent in that case to carry out the 
resolute, if irrational, ‘‘ We shall not go to Canossa” policy, as 
the accomplished politician already so familiar with it—if indeed 
he escapes the bullets of Ultramontane and Socialist visionaries, 
with which he is even more threatened than the hated of the 
Blinds and Kullmanns ? 

If Dr, Falk seems destined to be the leader of the Bismarck 
party of the future—and it is evident that the forthcoming elec- 
tions will have a much more personal connection with the Chan- 
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will be led by Eduard Lasker. Lasker, who was born in 1829, is 

even younger than Falk, and has that fount of vital force which 
seems to be the endowment of little men like M. Thiers and Ear] 
Russell, who are also great politicians. A Jew, who has never 
apostatised, he has all the fascinating power of his race, and 
even slander has never charged him, as it has a still more 
successful statesman of Hebraic descent, with being false to his 
political convictions; and Mr. Tuttle says truly that he “ shows 
to the German youth the example of a patriot who is a states. 
man from a sense of duty, of a citizen above reproach.” One 
cannot help wondering what would have happened if Lasker had 
settled in England, as he at one time intended, as a lawyer. Mr, 
Tuttle thinks he ‘‘ would have become a clever little attorney, 
with a good run of petty cases, especially among his fellow- 
emigrants ;” but surely more would have come of a man who, in 
a country where caste, social and religious, is stronger even than 
here, has conquered all the prejudices against him on account of 
his diminutive stature, his detested creed in religion, and his 
supposed Radicalism in politics. As it is, Lasker is the first 
Commoner in Prussia, the leader of the Parliamentary majority, 
which accepts Prince Bismarck’s measures only if they are imbued 
with Liberal principles, and frequently deprives them of the 
features most prized by the Prince himself, and which last year, 
at all events, proved too strong for even the Government. 
There are other able and also unattached politicians in 
Germany. There is Hasselmann, the youthful German Marat ; 
there is Sonnemann, a Jew, like Lasker, who, as proprietor of 
the Frankfiirter Zeitung and an advanced Liberal agitator, may 
yet hold a position in Germany analogous to that which might be 
held in this country by an Englishman who should combine the 
specialities of Mr. John Bright and Mr, Joseph Cowen ; there is 
Von Sybel, who may reach any eminence, if he does not, like all 
earnest historians—like Mr. Froude and Mr. Freeman, among ouwr- 
selves—give way to the temptation of placing convictions, and 
not arguments, before the public. But in the meantime, outside 
of the Bismarckian circle there is no personality so commanding 
as that of Lasker. He is the hope of the German middle-class, 
of the class that does not object to righteous wars,—that is to 
say, wars waged in the interests of Germany,—butthat would, at the 
same time, prefer to see the commerce rather than the big battalions 
of Germany flourish, A sworn foe to the pretensions of the 
Vatican, he yet is a jealous guardian of the civil rights of Ultra- 
montanes, just as, although a Jew, he has been known to pro- 
nounce an eulogium at the grave of a Protestant friend. To the 
earnestness of Mr. Gladstone—an earnestness which makes him 
the butt of heavy Berlin caricature, but also enables him to be proof 
against it—he adds not a little of that power over young intellects 
which belongs to Mr. Disraeli. In fine, there is no more promising 
force in German politics than Eduard Lasker, and it is a pleasing 
circumstance that the political conflict of the future should be 
waged between men whose character is so high and whose con- 
victions are so sincere as those of the Liberal, and his opponent of 
the future, Dr. Falk. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE NIZAM’S CLAIM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sin,—Permit me a few remarks on your notice (p. 986 of the 5th 
August number) of Mr. Laing-Meason’s article in Macmillan on 
Hydrabad. 

I have no intention of arguing the Nizam's case with you, but 
I am sure you will allow me to correct misapprehensions which, 
especially in a paper like yours, might have a very prejudicial 
effect upon any claims the Nizam may think himself justified in 
making. 

You say, ‘‘The Contingent is the Nizam’s contribution towards 
the defence and good-order of the Empire, and as he is completely 
defended from invasion and guaranteed against insurrection, the 
charge is perfectly fair.” Here you confound the ‘‘ Contingent ” 
with the ‘‘ Subsidiary Force.” 

By the Treaty of 1800, which is one of ‘‘a general defensive 
alliance, entered into for the complete and reciprocal protection 
of their respective territories, together with those of their allies 
and dependants, against the unprovoked aggressions or unjust 
encroachments of all or any enemies whatever,” the Nizam ceded 
to us in perpetuity a tract of country estimated to yield 68 lacs 
of rupees (£680,000) per annum; and in consideration of this 
cession we bound ourselves permanently to keep up a force of 








cellor than hitherto—it seems no less certain that the Opposition 





8,000 firelocks and 1,000 horse, with a due complement of guns. 
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This “ Subsidiary Force,” paid for by the “ Ceded Districts,” is 
the Nizam’s contribution since the year 1800 to the defence and 
-order of the Empire. : 

But the Treaty also provided that the force should be avail- 
able for service, if certain named chiefs, or any other subjects 
or dependants of the Nizam, should withhold payment of his just 
claims, or excite rebellion or disturbance. ‘ 

About 1817, another force, which had previously come into 
existence, took the present shape of the Contingent. Hear 
what Lord Hastings said of it in 1819 :— 


«The establishment has gradually grown to its present size, and 
ked itself with us, not from any antecedent project, but from the 
A force of a quality more operative than the irregu- 
lar troops of the Nizam was wanted to reduce to obedience the refrac- 
tory Zemindars. A disciplined body under British officers was tried ; 
its superiority for all purposes was experienced when the Pindarees 
ravaged the Nizam’s territories, in contempt of his ordinary troops. 
Necessity urged the extending the amount of our efficient soldiery to 
its present scale. The direct object and the immediate advantages 


were for the Nizam.” 

This new force was the Contingent, and from this time till 
1853 it was kept up solely on the ground of its existence being 
necessary for preserving the internal trantjuillity of the State. 
(See Records, passim). By the Treaty of 1853, however, ‘the 
Contingent ” was made available in case of war, in the same man- 
ner as the “‘ Subsidiary Force.” Officered by British officers, it 
has been entirely under our management and control, but paid 
for by the Nizam, whose means were at last, in 1853, so drained 
by the heavy annual payment of 40 lacs (£400,000)—upwards of 
thirteen millions sterling in all, from the time of its establishment 
to 1853—that he could no longer provide the money. Hear what 
Lord Dalhousie says in 1853 :— 

“The debt to the British Government which burdens the Nizam has 

been produced by the Contingent. The monthly subsidy, for which 
the Resident at Hydrabad maintains a perpetual wrestle with the 
Dewan, and which transforms the representative of the British Govern- 
ment by turns into an importunate creditor and a bailiff in execution, 
is tho pay of the Contingent.” 
The consequence was the ‘Treaty of 1855, by which the Nizam 
assigned (not ceded) to us, for the payment of the Contingent 
and some small items, certain tracts thereafter called the 
“ Assigned Districts.” 'These were estimated to yield 50 lacs 
(£500,000) per annum. In 1860 this Treaty was somewhat modified. 
For one thing, we gave up outlying districts, and retained Berar, 
a compact tract, yielding 32 lacs, a sum found sufficient to cover 
all expenses of administration, as well as of the Contingent, after 
the necessity of our collecting the money from the districts for 
its payment had compelled recognition of the extravagant scale 
upon which it had been kept up, as long as the Nizam found the 
cash. This reduction, amounting, as you say, to £120,000 per 
annum, showed that the Nizam had between 1817 and 1853 been 
compelled to pay upwards of four millions sterling more than 
was necessary for the efficiency of the force. And note that cer- 
tainly four-fifths of this reduction was due to the removal of 
superfluous British officers, one brigadier, for instance, being 
found sufficient, in place of five. 

You say that in a very few years of good management the 
British Government reduced the expense of the Contingent by 

£120,000 a year, but, I repeat, the British Government managed 
the Contingent and fixed its yearly cost without reference to the 
Nizam from 1817 to 1853. It was not the Nizam’s fault that the 
cost was so extravagant. Lead the reports of our Residents, and 
the minutes of our Governors-General, and the despatches of 
the Court of Directors (the latter strongly remonstrated against 
the Contingent and ordered its abolition), and see how the Nizam 
and his subjects groaned under the infliction. ‘Thesum of 40 lacs 
a year, which we took from him for the Contingent, was, it is 
estimated, about one-third of the total revenue left to him after 
the cession for the ‘* Subsidiary Force.” But this was not all. As 
the monthly cost had to be handed over regularly to the Resident, 
while the revenue did not come in regularly, as the Minister 
during greater part of the time, an extravagant and bad adminis- 
trator, had frequently to borrow money, arrears of debt accrued; 
and finally, the Nizam had to give up his private hoards, and 
even pledge his State jewels. Why, you will say, did he not 
appoint a better Minister? Because he could not. The Minister 


lin 
course of events. 


1 have avoided all argument, and confined myself to stating only 
some facts applicable to the objects of this letter, yet it is longer 
than I expected.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Yue. 


INDIAN WHEAT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The import of wheat from India is beginning to attract 
public discussion in Calcutta, and is not unworthy of public 
attention in England, and I therefore ask permission to offer you 
a few remarks on the subject. 

The last report of H.M.’s Commissioners of Customs for the 
year ending December, 1875, furnishes us with some important 
information on the question. Since the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and the flow of supplies from abroad, wheat is found to be less 
remunerative than green crops and grass. The tendency of home 
agriculture of late years has, consequently, been to cultivate such 
crops as are likely to secure larger profits; and the disproportion 
of wheat to other crops is likely, therefore, to be progressive. 
During the last year, the area on which wheat was cultivated 
bore the proportion only of 3,514,088 acres to 43,230,696 acres 
under general cultivation ; and the value of it, £27,775,937 to 
£260,749,969. It may form an amusing comment on the terrors 
of those who predicted the ruin of England on the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, from our being made dependent on foreign countries 
for our supplies of food, to state that during the last year the 
value of the wheat grown in this country was, on a liberal estimate, - 
£21,823,950, and the value of wheat meal and flour imported 
from abroad, £32,380,726. 

These foreign supplies have been furnished chiefly by Russia 
and America, and America is now going rapidly ahead. The latest 
report of the Chamber of Commerce at Odessa states that three 
successive bad harvests have caused an alarming falling-off in the 
export of grain, but even before the occurrence of the bad seasons 
the decline in the exports to this country was most marked. In 
the year 1867, fully 44 per cent. of the foreign corn imported into 
England came from Russia, while only 14 per cent. came from 
America. In 1873, the year ending with the first of the bad harvests, 
the American exports had taken the place of the Russian, which 
had fallen to 21 percent. The American exports of corn to 
England had trebled in six years, while those of Russia had 
fallen off by one-half. ‘The total value of the American export 
was £29,000,000, and that of Russia, £24,000,000. The Americans 
affirm that the Mississippi valley is capable of producing food 
enough for all Europe. The only obstacle in the way of its 
export is the distance from the English market, and the 
consequent expense of carriage. ‘The Western corn-growing States 
are at a costly distance from New York, which is at present the 
principal channel of export ; but as the cost of carriage represents 
five-sixths of the price, the Americans are making strenuous efforts 
to reduce it, by utilising the canals and making inroads on the 
profits of the railways. Vlans are also in progress for bringing 

down corn from the upper valley of the Mississippi, by removing 
the bar at its mouth, and building vessels especially adapted to its 
navigation. By these exertions they expect to be able to secure a 
still larger share of the supply of wheat to England. 

As America has proved so formidable a rival to Russia, there 
can be no reason why India should not succeed in establishing a 
successful competition with America. ‘The Commissioners of 
Customs state that ‘‘since the repeal of the export duty on corm 
shipped from India, we have received a comparatively large supply 
from that dependency, and there is every prospect of its continu- 
ance. ‘The total quantity imported thence in 1875 was 1,335,000 
ewt.,” but it is capable of large development, ‘The provinces of 
Oude and Rohilcund produce wheat enough to feed all England, 
and it is also cultivated in provinces further north. The prospect 
of a large increase of export depends in a great measure on the 
cost of bringing it down to the port by rail. Allyghur is the first 
station in the North-West, at which the Oude and Rohileund Rail- 
way forms a junction with the East India Railway, 875 miles from 
Calcutta. Assuming the price of wheat at Allyghur to be 25 seer 
the rupee, and the charge of conveyance by rail to be one-fifth of 
a pie per maund per mile, the cost of placing a quarter of wheat 
on board in the harbour of Calcutta would stand thus :—Cost of 





was our creature, not his, Read, as I have said above, the 
Reports, &e. 

The only other point I need notice is your remark regarding | 
payments to the Nizam of the surplus revenue of the assigned 
districts. This, you will find, was specially provided for in the 
Treaty, and as the districts improved and a surplus accrued, some 
payments were made. If they have been stopped, it can only be 


the wheat, 10 rupees ; conveyance by rail, 5 rupees 4 as. ; Hooghly 
bridge-toll, hire of bagging, shipping charges, 1 rupee 4 as. ; 
total, 16 rupees 8 as. ; which, at 1s. 8d. the rupee, would be equiva- 
lent to 27s. Gd. Calculating the freight from Calcutta to London 
at 50s. a ton, the ton being equal to four-and-a-half,quarters, the 
freight would be 11s. the quarter, which would bring the wheat 
to an English port at 38, 6d. Adding 1s. 8d. for landing charges, 





temporarily, I imagine, from some temporary cause. 





the cost would be 49s. a quarter, against 45s, 10d. per quarter, 
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according to the Commissioners, in 1875. That is a price at which 
any amount of wheat can be sold in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: Joun C. MARSHMAN. 





THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—The literary notices of the Spectator are always full of 
interest and instruction, and the eloquent article in your last 
week’s number, on the publication of Dr. Farrar’s lecture in St. 
James’s Church, upon that valuable work, ‘‘'The Imitation of 
Christ,” is no exception to the general rule. You inform us that 
‘‘ Dr, Farrar has spoken a few words which would come home 
with power to the hearts of all those to whom every page of the 
‘Imitation’ is a living voice, and has succeeded in commending 
that inimitable little book to those who may yet be unacquainted 
with it.” 

Truly, Sir, every page of that book is full of divine power, and 
it-is much to be lamented that the English translation (published 
by Parker, of Oxford), which is in such general circulation, should 
be so unfaithful to the original. As your article in last week’s 
Spectator calls the attention of your readers to the book, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will permit the insertion of the present 
letter. 

Whoever the author of the ‘‘ Imitation” may have been, and 
it is generally ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, an old monk of the 
middle-ages, he was at all eventsa conscientious Roman Catholic, 
and all through his book he expresses his unequivocal adherence 
to the special dogmas of his Church, which were afterwards so 
ruthlessly swept away by the besom of the Reformation. 

He avows himself a believer in the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, in the sacrifice of the Mass, in the efficacy 
of prayers for the dead, in purgatory, in the doctrine of theinter- 
cession of Saints, in the virtues of a monastic life, and in the 
practice of confession. It is unfortunate, however, that in 
Parker's translation every passage of the original Latin that refers | 
to the above doctrines is sedulously omitted. On the subject of 
the Real Presence the words of the original are as follows :— 


“O! quam magnum et honorabile est officium Sacerdotum, quibus 
datum est, Dominum majestatis, verbis sacris consecrare, labiis bene- 
dicere, manibus tenere, ore proprio sumere, et ceteris ministrare.” (Lib. 
iv., chap. 11.) : 

On the subject of the Mass, and of its efficacy when offered 
for the dead, the Latin original speaks as follows :— 

‘*Offero etiam tibi, omnia pia desideria devotorum, qui orationes et 
Missas, pro se, suisque omnibus dici a me desidareverunt et petiverunt, 
sive in carne adhue vivant, sive jam seculo defuncti sint.” (Lib. iv., 
chap. 9.) 

On the subject of Purgatory, the Latin original speaks thus :— 

“ Si dixeris te non posse multa pati, quomodo tune sustenebis ignem 
Purgatorii ?” (Lib. iii., ch, 12.) 

On the intercession of Saints, the Latin original speaks thus :— 

“ Circa principalia festa, renovanda sunt bona exercitia, et Sanctorum 

suffragia ferventius imploranda.” (Lib. i., chap. 19.) 
But I am trespassing too largely on your indulgence. It would be 
easy to multiply instances in which the staunch adherence of the 
author of ** The Imitation of Christ” to Roman Catholic doc- 
trines is plainly and unequivocally expressed, but which Parker’s 
translation has completely ignored or mutilated. It is unnecessary 
to add much by way of comment. 

Every tyro in letters is aware of numerous instances of literary 
forgeries, perversions, and misrenderings of a writer’s meaning |, 
practised in bygone days, but the honest mind must deplore that | 
such unworthy artifices should be revived in England in the | 
nineteenth century in the name of religion. 

If the writer could revisit these sublunary regions for a short | 
period, though he might perchance recognise a faint resemblance | 
of his own performance, he would loudly protest against the | 
gross injustice done to his memory, and in the polite phraseology | 
of a modern correspondent, he would sign himself,—Your 
obedient servant, Tuomas A Kemprs. | 
| 


BOOKS. | 


HOGAN, M.P.* 
On the title-page of this book are printed several weighty | 
sentences, from Mr. Lecky’s History of Rationalism, bearing on | 
the character of the Irish Parliament during the short period of 
its independent national life, and insisting on the good work 
which it did,—in fostering a national and secular spirit, and in | 
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* Hogan, M.P.: a Novel. 


weakening that sectarianism which, in its violence and intensi 
has always been Ireland’s disgrace and danger. These pres «: 
coupled with the name of the book, Hogan, M.P., led ug to 
expect a novel dealing with high politics, in which we should at 
any rate, find pictures of the thoughts and doings and surroundings 
of an Irish Member, as Member. That position is one full of 
first-class materials for fiction, which are almost untouched 
Indeed, we scarcely know how an Irish gentleman could do 4 
a greater service than by helping us to realise the peculiar 
difficulties, temptations, and embarrassments which beset 
the Irish politician at home, in the lobbies of the Houses 
of Parliament, and in English society. But we shall get 
no such help from the author of this book. We never meet 
the hero at St. Stephen’s at all, and if we did, should 
be little the better or wiser. For Mr. O’Rooney Hogan ig 
altogether too low a stripe of politician to be of the slightest 
value as a specimen. He has not a single opinion—not to speak 
of aspirations or beliefs—which ‘goes down deeper than hig 
dinner.” He is neither Fenian, nor Home-ruler, nor N ationalist ; 
does not like priests as educators ; sees through the cry for fixity 
of tenure, and as a lawyer is opposed to the pardon of felons on 
sentimental grounds. Yet he swallows every one of these shib. 
boleths without a wry face, and undertakes to devote all hig 
energies to obtain for Ireland “‘the most complete powers of 
self-government,” “fixity of tenure at a fair rent, the inalienable 
natural right of the tiller of the soil,” a complete amnesty for all 
political prisoners, and such reforms in connection with education 
as are desired ‘‘ by the prelates and clergy of my Church,” without 
the slightest intention of redeeming one of his pledges. More- 
over, he accepts a cheque for payment of his election expenses 
from an Irish Peer, on condition of taking charge of a railway 
Bill which is to benefit the estates of that noble person, and 
entirely neglects his side of the bargain. Now, we are not pre- 
pared to deny that such politicians as Mr. O’Rooney Hogan are 
to be found in Ireland, and had he been introduced as a foil to 
something higher and better, he might have been allowed to pass 
without protest. But his opponent in the Peatstown election, 
the Hon. Mr. Wyldoates, son of Lord Kilboggan, the territorial 
magnate, who stands against him as a Conservative, is, in his 
way, equally contemptible. He bribes the parish priest by 
the gift of a piece of land and a heavy subscription to a 
new church, and the town poor by the grant of a right of turf- 
cutting on the common land, and an assurance that his side “ are 
prepared to go great lengths in the direction of Home-rule.” And 
as are the candidates, so are the rank and file in Irish politics, if 
we are to take our author at his word. From rival lords, Kil- 
boggan and Brayhead, down through Roman Catholic Bishops, 
lawyers, land and financial agents, parish priests, farmers, trades- 
men, and gossoons, there is not so much wholesome ground asa 
man may rest his foot on,—nothing but one turbid stream of 
jobbery, greed, gluttony, and truculence, sket ched with a cynicism 
untempered by humour. The stream undoubtedly runs, but it is 
not a healthy brook, but an open sewer. 

The political portion is, however, comparatively slight, and 
the book must be judged by its presentation of Dublin society, 
which occupies by far the largest part of the three volumes. 
And here, again, the reader, unless his appetite is of the 
strongest, will be nauseated by the monotonous vulgarity and 
meanness of the characters. Were it not for the frequent recur- 
rence of such phrases as ‘‘he wondered could he find any 
subject that would interest her” (Vol. III., p. 42), “he knew 
very well that only for this crotchet he would not be in 


| Parliament at all” (Vol. IIL, p. 54), we should have set the 


book down as the work of some Saxon, banished to the 
Irish capital, and bent on having his revenge on all that 
it contains. But the internal evidence is too strong, and we are 
driven to the conclusion that the writer is an Irishman, who hasa 
keen eye for the meanness and vulgarity of the society in which 
he lives, but is either blind or indifferent to its good side. The 
opening scene is laid at St. Swithin’s convent, on breaking-up day, 
and we are introduced to a group of daughters of Roman Catholic 
aldermen and squireens, who talk in this style :— 

“1 always confuse the latatudes an’ the long-di-tudes; an’ I’m dead 
sure I’ll smash that brass thing or let it fall—that quadrint, you know— 
sure I'll die, an’ they all lookin’ at me.”—“ Papa’ll murder me for not 
mindin’ me French. Anyhow, ’tis the last of these old botherations I'll 

e ever at, so I’m not caring.”—“ Don’t go smash, the way you done 
yesterday.” —* Thanks be to goodness, Julia Casey, I’m done wid it all. 
This day week whero will I be? On the pier, listening to the band, or at 
the flower-show,—oh laws !’” 

And the Bishop, uncle to Hogan, M.P., who presides on the 
occasion, sums up the proceedings with, ‘* Deed yes, Saint Glen- 
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gulphus,” arival convent-school, ‘is beaten all to nothing entirely.” 
On reading this, and the following chapter, describing a ball at 
Mrs. Rafferty’s, one expects to find the book a vehement partisan 
attack on Romanists and Romanism in Ireland. But this is by 
no means the case. We soon get into other and higher society, 
but without improving either the moral or social atmosphere. 
The Bursfords, Bragintons, O’Hegartys are no better than the 
Raffertys, Malowneys, and Branigans, though they are highly con- 
nected and fashionable persons, consorting with the Lord Lieutenant 
andhissurroundings. ‘‘ Really in London you are safe not to meet 
that sort of mud,” is the kind of language which the most respect- 
able of this group uses to her friends, who are lamentiug that the 
drawing-rooms at the Castle have become ‘scrambles, insulting 
to the Conservative aristocracy here.” 
The plot, which is very slight, depends for its interest on the 
yacillations of the hero between a Roman Catholic, Miss Davoren, 
the nearest approach to a lady whom we meet with in the book, and 
a Miss Diana Bursford, a Protestant beauty, in ‘ the Castle set,” 
who brings all the practised arts of some sixteen years’ experience 
to bear upon his vanity and cupidity. She wins the precious 
prize at last, by advancing him £1,000 to save him from exposure 
as the director of a bubble company, and through her connections 
obtains him the appointment of Secretary to the Governor of a 
colony in the South Seas, to which he retires, a broken-down 
man given to drink; while Miss Davoren is carried off by a rough 
cousin, one Dermot Blake, who comes opportunely back from 
some years’ knocking about in California and elsewhere to take 
possession of his family estate in the west of Ireland. Against 
this gentleman there is nothing to be said, except that his 
manners are not pleasant, but he only appears in the last 
two chapters, so that our acquaintance with him is too 
slight to enable us to judge whether he forms an excep- 
tion to the uniform repulsiveness of the other male characters. 
The chief of these is one Mr. Saltasche, a stockbroker and 
financier, who is the evil genius of the story, acting Mephis- 
tophiles to Hogan, M.P., whom he uses as his cat’s-paw in his 
financial operations. ‘The character is common enough in modern 
fiction, —a shrewd, unscrupulous, and successful gambler, speaking 
all languages, with a fine taste for art of all kinds, and lavish in 
bis expenditure on pictures, sculpture, furniture, and dinners ; 
the treasurer of all the Dublin charities, and the intimate of all 
Dublin society, from the Lord-Lieutenant to the drunken sporting 
subaltern, with whose pretty wife he ultimately runs away, taking 
with him the money of all his clients, including Hogan, M.P., and 
the charities. He is caught by detectives at Monaco, and commits 
suicide by jumping overboard from the Dover packet, on his 
homeward voyage in their custody. 

We have seldom read through a modern novel which left a 
worse taste behind it than this. At the same time, we cannot but 
admit that the author shows considerable power in handling his 
materials. His canvas, indeed, is crowded to such an extent that 
the sketches are of the slightest ; but each character stands on 
its own feet, aud is not merely a lay figure, and the story, such as 
it is, never flags. Our objection is not to his handling of them, 
but to his materials themselves. Vulgarity, profligacy, meanness, 
and swindling unhappily fill a large space in all society, and it is 
necessary and desirable that they should hold their place in works 
of fiction. But it is bad art to give us nothing else; and if an 
author can get no other colours on his palette, the sooner he gives 
up painting the better it will be for himself and the public. 





THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN.* 
Ir is a truism to say that there is nothing so interesting as reli- 
gious discussion, and yet it is, at the same time, a paradox, for 
there is nothing which has been, and often is, so great a weari- 
ness to the flesh. Sermons are, by their very name, a bugbear to 


| 


Stupidity, wrong-headedness, dull folly, clever levity, every in« 
tellectual sin which belongs to man, have done their best to blunt 
the tools of the religious orator, and take his powers from him, 
but they have been unsuccessful. The fury or the stupor into which 
we are lashed or lulled every Sunday by our own individual local 
tormentor floats away like a cloud, whenever the real posses- 
sor of the gift makes his longed-for appearance. The sermon 
is the embodiment of everything that is most wearisome and 
tedious: the sermon is the most highly appreciated of human 
productions. No two things can be more contradictory or more 
true. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Principal Tulloch’s last 
volume belongs to the latter class; but allowing this to the 
fullest extent, and granting, what is unquestionably the case, 
that Principal Tulloch himself is one of the few to whom 
the gift of preaching has come by nature, it still remains a 
matter of admiration and wonder that the volume before us, 
which is no light collection of those popular sermons which are 
as the blossoms of the theological tree, but rather a close and 
philosophical statement of a very serious development of doctrine, 
should have collected crowds to hear the discourses of which 
it is composed, and held an ordinary audience entranced. The 
doctrine cannot be called a popular one. Had it been human 
virtue and valour which were to be expounded and celebrated, 
one can imagine many lesser motives attracting the crowd; but sin 
is not popular, as in those sterner days when, whether it could 
be overcome or not, the ordinary public had a pleasure in 
acknowledging its enormity, inquiring into its ineradicable and 
universal nature, and settling its punishment with all the zest 
of abstract justiciars unassailable in their own persons. But it 
is a very high testimonial to the intellectual qualities of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh that one of their largest churches was 
crowded night after night, all standing as well as sitting room 
overthronged with eager listeners, to follow an argument which 
requires at once close listening and close thinking; and fond 
as we are of attributing religious doubt and scepticism to our 
own age, this is one of the most curious proofs to the contrary 
that could well be adduced. Principal Tulloch’s theological 
character is not of the kind which gives much satisfaction to the 
extreme party on either side. He excites the ancient disciples of 
orthodoxy to unedifying wrath, and he drives the intellectual 
unbeliever into, if possible, a still wilder fury. This is no bad 
testimony to a religious thinker, and the fact that he has gathered 
together almost the largest audience attainable in a town so well 
educated and intellectually active as Edinburgh, to trace the 
serious growth of a tenet which is fundamental to every kind of 
religion, shows not only his own acknowledged power, but the 
interest which such subjects can still command, when treated as 
they ought to be treated. The lectures in question lie under the 
disadvantage of combining the gravest of topics with the most 
general of audiences, Addressing himself to that which is most un- 
like a University class, i.e., a section of ordinary society, learned and 
unlearned, great and small, men and women, the lecturer had 
to interest minds unaccustomed to any strain of attention, as well 
as to instruct some of the clearest and keenest intellects of the 
world ; and he managed to do so ; and to the credit of both speaker 
and hearers, no better thing could be said. 

The difficulty of uniting the ease of popular style with the 
solid, scientific treatment demanded by such a subject must have 
been great, but we think the reader will acknowledge that the 
success has been worth the effort. The work is at once grave 
and graceful, full of flashes of that devout and vivid apprehension 
of divine and spiritual things without which no preacher can ever 
reach the heart, while at the same time retaining a steady hold 
upon the argument which is the speaker's chief object. That it 
is candid, tolerant, and full of that special intelligence and un- 





a great portion, and that often the most cultivated portion, of 
society. We grumble at our weekly share of them, we resent the | 
imposition of an additional five minutes as a grievous personal | 
wrong. There is nothing which we are so anxious to cut short or 
slip out of by any pretext, and yet, strange contradiction, not even 
the successful player, whose aim is our amusement, has half so 
great a hold on us as the preacher, when one happens to come in 
our way. ‘The art, if we may call it by that name, suffers not 
from any fault of its own, but from the unspeakable incapacity 
of the mass of its practitioners. A true Preacher, a man en- 
dowed with the real faculty of religious exposition or exhortation, 
wherever he finds himself, will find an interested audience. 











* The Croall Lectures, 1876: the Christian Doctrine of Sin. By John Tulloch, D.D , 
Principal of St. Mary's College, in the University of St. Andrew's. Edinburgh 
and Loudon: B ack wood. 


derstanding of the vagaries of thought which is almost entirely 
a modern attribute, no one will need to be told who knows the 
author's reputation and previous works. The opening lecture, 
which discusses the attitude of contemporary thought in respect 
to this, as to most other branches of the Christian faith, pointing 
out the one fundamental divergence which makes all reunion im- 
possible, is especially interesting. On this introductory ground, 
the question is simple, at least, and deals with primary principles. 
Here is no difference of special believings, but a disruption so 
complete that no concessions on either side can bring together those 
opposite poles of thought. ‘The whole question between the believer 


_and the unbeliever, as Principal Tulloch ably shows, is centred in 


the fundamental idea of Man, as of the earth, earthy, or as 
heaven-born, and made in the image of God. According 


as men hold the one or the other theory, so all the rest must 
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follow,—on one hand, moral responsibility, moral aspirations, Sin, 
and Righteousness ; on the other, a merely material being, more or 
less happily conditioned, the heir of no lofty past, the expectant 
of no future, and answerable to no power higher than himself. 
The consequences of these different starting-points of theory are 
ably set forth as follows :— 


* The antithesis is not less marked in philosophy. From the earliest 
dawn of speculation two sides everywhere appear, contrasted by their 
starting-point, not less than by their results. It is the conception of 
man as a being not only mundane, but supra-mundane, as drawing his 
higher life from a higher source, which has alone given rise to a higher 
philosophy, or a philosophy of Being. The conception of man as merely 
@ consensus of external faculties has never risen above a philosophy of 
the senses; nor could it be otherwise. Thought cannot, any more than 
water, rise higher than its source. And the thought that is solely 
earth-born, or the inheritance of mundane experiences, and nothing 
more, however subtilised or aspiring, can never bring any light from 
beyond its earthly home. We must start from a higher home, 
from a ‘heaven lying about us in our infancy,’ if we would ever 
reach a spiritual and higher line of thought at all. We cannot climb 
into an empty heaven. If we are not born with the ‘ promise and 
potency of the divine,’ the ‘image of God’ within us, then we shall 
never reach the divine, earnestly as we may grope for it, and cast forth 
our loftiest thoughts to grasp it. The present turn of speculation once 
more strikingly illustrates the interdependence of thought on these 
great subjects. The favourite conceptions of modern science involve, 
if they do not start from, a definite view of human nature at variance 
with the old Biblical or spiritual view. Man is conceived as developed 
from lower forms of life by lengthened processes of natural selection. 
‘There is nothing necessarily inconsistent with an enlightened Christianity 
in this idea, so far. The divine mind may work out its plans by pro- 
cesses of growth or adaptation as readily as by any other way. Nay, 
as it has been recently admitted by one of the most distinguished advo- 
cates of the modern idea, the teleological conception, or the conception 
of design, is prominently suggested rather than excluded by the theory 
of development as a mere modus operandi. But beyond question, the 
chief advocates of this theory mean something very different. 
Nature is supposed by them to be not merely the sphere of 
operation, but the operating power itself, beyond which there is 
nothing. Man is not merely, like all other things, a natural 
growth, but he is nothing else. There is no higher divine 
element in him; material facts and their relations or laws are all 
that we can ever know. It is this underlying sense of the theory which 
is at variance with the old Biblical view of human nature. It leaves, 
for example, no room for the idea of sin. For that which is solely a 
growth of nature cannot contain anything that is at variance with its 
own higher laws. It may show more or less perfect stages of growth, but 
it cannot contradict itself. If the individual and social alike are merely 
the outcome of natural forces working endlessly forward towards higher 
and more complex forms, then, whatever man is, he is not and cannot 
be a sinner, T cannot be the mere outcome of natural law, and 
yet accountable for the fact that I am no better than I am. IfIam 
only a child of nature, I must be entitled to the privileges of nature. 
If I have come from matter alone, then I cannot dwell within the 
shadow of a responsibility whose birthplace is elsewhere,—in a differ- 
ent region altogether. And so the spirit of modern science is consist- 
ently non-Christian. A man who is nothing more than an aggregate 
of natural powers can have no true vision transcending the range of 
those powers. The Unseen, or a law coming forth from the Unseen to 
rule his spirit, must be a mere superstition to him; and sin, as the viola- 
tion of such a law, a mere gloomy phantom, to be got rid of the best 
way he can.” 

‘* The conclusion on one side and the other is everywhere in- 
volved in the original terms of the question,” Principal Tulloch 
adds. ‘‘All depends upon the presupposition as to what man is 
with which they set out.” Thus Professor Huxley’s famous out- 
burst of enthusiasm over his piece of chalk, the history of which he 
declared to be as important and instructive to man as all the his- 
tories and developments which had taken place on the earth’s 
surface, contains (on what may be called the silly side) the germ 
of the whole matter, as well as the most solemn discussion of the 
origin of man could do, For there will always be a great propor- 
tion of mankind who would not give the story of a certain mad 
and miserable old king, who once fought wildly with the storm 
close by those chalk cliffs at Dover, for all the records of all the 
volcanoes that ever boiled or bubbled. Few investigators, however, 
would like to be so bold as to match a big boulder against King 
Lear—in words, at least—whatever they might say for the human 
soul. Wecannot follow Principal Tulloch through the primeval indi- 
cations of something amiss in the world, an uneasy consciousness 
which suggested evil and harm, if not the finer discrimination of 
something which was guilt ; but at the risk of exceeding our space, 
‘we must endeavour to quote from another passage, in which he 
describes with touching force and eloquence the idea of man as 
expounded by Christ :— 

‘While man is everywhere a sinner before him who was himself 
‘holy, harmless, undefiled,’ yet he is nowhere represented as nothing 
but a sinner. ‘There is no man that doeth good and sinneth not’ in the 
Gospels, any more than elsewhere in Scripture. But the Gospels are 
singularly free from those exaggerated colours in which a later theology 
has sometimes drawn human nature. Man is a fallen and degraded 
being. He is at the best, be he Pharisee or Publican, among the ‘ lost’ 
whom Christ came to seek and to save. But he is noble, even in his 
degradation, 


There is a capacity of divine life in him beneath all the 














even with the image of his diving 
.. The very misery of man, ag 
Pascal says, interpreting this aspect of our Lord’s teachi 


ruin of his nature. He is godlike, 
original broken and defaced... . 


his true greatness. He is a king dethroned, but still a 

The crown has fallen from his head...... but there is the 
faint lustre of it still on his brow, and the dignity of having oneg 
worn it still lives in his heart. There is nothing more char. 
acteristic of our Lord’s teaching than this recognition of the diving 
original of humanity, and of the divine potency which still survives in 
it. This is the only key to his redemptive mission. He came to re. 
cover the fallen, and to set up that which had been thrown down. Ho 
saw what was in man more truly than all others...... The cry of 
the returning prodigal was heard by him a far way off; and even while 
he eat of the husks and grovelled with the swine, the thought of hig 
divine home had not died out of him, and the capacity for return had 
not absolutely perished.” 

Once more, how strange is the paradox, but how certain! 
The fallen man who came from Eden, how much loftier is he, in 
his downfall and wretchedness, how much finer as a type of being, 
than he without the soul or the sins, who most probably is only an 
automaton, and who was developed out of mud and pregnant 
slime, and nothing more ! 





THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS.* 
Mrs. Lynn Linton is clever, but her stories leave a bad flavour 
in the mouth. Her powers of description are quite above the 
average, her men and women are alive, and the dialogue is always 
easy ; but one is never without the sense that the authoress be- 
lieves society rotten to the very core ; that the ordinary men and 
women one must perforce meet every day are steeped to the lips 
in hypocrisy, more or less consciously; and that the criminal class 
is the class alone really capable of the higher flights of goodness 
or the nobler forms of self-abnegation. In the story before us, 
we have five families living ‘‘in one of the loveliest places to be 
found in England.” Mrs. Lynn Linton describes scenery well, 
and North Aston is a place pleasant to contemplate, where “ up 
the valley the high lands broadened into a breezy moor, purple 
with heath and heather, peopled with bird and beast, whence 
could be seen things as in a dream—perceived, but not belonging 
—the spires of cities and the smoke of distant railroads. . 
while below were the green pastures, where herds of kine, sedate 
and ruminant, stood knee-deep in quiet pools, or stood by the 
meadow-gates lowing for the milking-pails.” Fields of yellowing 
grain and hedges, which in summer were sweet with roses and 
woodbine, stately forest-trees and rare birds, all go to make up 
one of those scenes which the Englishman knows so well, and 
associates, we hope, generally (with a few drawbacks, no doubt) 
with all he values most of home life. In Mrs. Linton’s hands,— 
‘Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 
For in this place, ‘‘ which poets love to write of and artists to de- 
lineate,” ‘the poor, stagnating in mind and fortune, live, toil, 
and die, very little removed from the beasts they pasture,” while 
the ‘‘ wives and daughters of the resident gentry beat themselves 
like birds against the wires of their cages, spending half their lives 
in bewailing the dullness of the other half.” We are not fora 
moment to suppose that drunkenness, bad drainage, and over- 
crowded cottages, three fruitful sources of evil in many a pic- 
turesque hamlet, were the causes at work here to produce “ the 
pinched and deadened lives” of which Mrs. Linton speaks. On 
the contrary, North Aston ‘had as much the perfection of rustic 
order as of rustic beauty.” ‘It had neither village rowdyism 
nor village immorality.” They (the villagers) were simply 
“strangled in the grasp of superiority. They had not energy 
enough to be vicious, certainly not energy enough to be dis- 
contented.” The superiority which extinguishes immorality 
and discontent, even by a process of strangulation, ought at 
least to be of a very active and vigorous kind, but we find the 
shepherd of this somewhat peculiar flock a man by no means dis- 
posed to be too solicitous about his work,—an easy-going man, 
“« doing his duty in a perfunctory and spiritless way, satisfied with 
peace, and never seeking after improvement.” Nor was it some 
village Mrs. Proudie who ruled these down-trodden people, for 
the rector’s wife was a placid, sweet-tempered, inactive woman, 
with a habit of being five minutes too late. There is but one 
child in the rectory, ‘a girl of soft manners and determined 
purpose, whose gloves of velvet triple-pile covered hands of steel 
tougher than Bessemer’s.” The second of the five families which 
constituted “society” in North Aston included a mother, whom 
Mrs. Linton regards as the typical British country matron, narrow, 
strict, innocent of the real world in which she lives; three daughters 
over thirty, lean, faded, and ‘regarding tobacco as a vice, and 





* The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E. Lynn Linton. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1876. 
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whist for five-shillings points as a sin almost as heinous as the 
advocacy of cremation.” A large family of the Fairbairns, ‘healthy, 
open-air, breezy sort of folks,’ are also hard and narrow. And 
into this paradise Mr. Dundas, an English country gentleman, 
fair and handsome, has introduced a superbly beautiful Spanish 
woman, with the face of a sibyl, the temper of a fiend, the habits 
of a savage, and ignorance to correspond. Most clever is Mrs. 
Linton’s description of this woman, ‘ who has her uses in keeping 
North Aston alive, and affording ceaseless occasions for talk 
and speculation.” Her husband's dream of love for her had been 
over long ago, and she hated him as Spaniards can hate, with a 
persistency their daily life together did not tend to diminish. 
But if she hates her husband even to the point of dressing dolls 
like the Devil, and then teaching her little daughter to call such 
doll, ‘‘El sefior papa,” she is, nevertheless, capable of being 
exceedingly jealous of him, and she is not long without occasion, 
for upon the scene in this quiet English village appears a certain 
Madame la Marquise de Montfort, a needy adventuress and ex- 
nursery-maid. In her championship of serving-maids the 
authoress has probably met with some remarkable specimens, but 
we venture to think, happily, few before whom all the world would 
bow down as the North-Aston world bowed to Madame de 
Montfort. Indeed, we wonder that even the glamour the 

- incident of service throws over her heroine should have made 
Mrs. Linton not perceive that duller wits than those of North 
Aston would have detected Madame de Montfort. The wife of a 
French Marquis, who has passed much of her life in Spain, and 
in sweetest accents states she has forgotten her ‘ Castilian,” 
should not write ‘‘appollogies ” in her notes, or make glaring gram- 
matical blunders in her speech. However, she is pretty, beautiful 
as dye, and paint, and pretty manners can make her, and the 
village pastor ‘‘smiles upon her with fatherly affection and 
official satisfaction commingled.” Spanish Pepita dies of mad 
jealousy, and Mr. Dundas marries the adventuress. 

And here begins the true tale, the veritable tragedy,—a tragedy, 
we think, which should never have been written, but which has 
been, and probably will be, widely read. Leam Dundas, the child 
of Pepita, loves her mother with the intensity which comes of un- 
divided thought. She is fifteen, ignorant, beautiful, and whether 
false or truthful we can hardly tell, since we read in one page of her 
asking, what good truth does? ‘One tellslies,” she says, ‘‘ when one 
must,” and one must very often ; and then, in another, she will not 
listen to one of Scott's novels because it is not true, saying proudly, 
‘‘T didnot come here to listen to lies. Mamma did not tell lies!” This 
girl, like ‘‘a pomegranate-bud,” gives promise of a splendid future. 
She is to Alick Corfield ‘‘a girl-queen, an unread poem.” As we 
have said, she was but fifteen when she loses her mother, and Mr. 
Dundas marries Madame de Montfort. ‘The child’s whole soul 
is bent on avenging the injury done, as she considers, to her 
mother. She learns from Alick Corfield the secret of some poisons, 
and that they will kill, and in less than a month after her father’s 
marriage she poisons her stepmother secretly, and with such | 
fatal skill as to escape suspicion. In the years which follow she 
goes to school; conscience is awakened, and remorse. Her life 
thenceforth isa miserable struggle to make atonement. She loves 
aman to whom she remembers her story must be told, and when | 
it effectually separates her from him she leaves home for ever ; in a 
distant part of the country she meets once more her lover, discovers 
he is married, and dies. We have given the story as critics can, 
making that ugly and repulsive which in the writer’s hands is 
full of mournful beauty and tragic interest? Quite so; the 
point is, after all, what are the facts of the case, and what are 
the limits of art? First, as to the facts, we will give, in the 
authoress’s own words, the circumstances which led up to that 
which she is pleased to designate “‘ Leam’s loving crime.” Before 
Madame de Montfort becomes her stepmother, she is for awhile 
governess, and this is the relation which exists between 

em :— 


“Meanwhile Leam underwent a daily torture, the effect of which 
was to harden her more and more to the world outside, while driving 
her deeper into that recess where was her stronghold. She hated her 
lessons, not because they were lessons, but because they were things 
which mamma had not taught her and would have laughed to scorn had 
she heard. It seemed to her an injury to mamma that she should 
learn all these funny things about places and people, the stars and the 
animals, that Madame read to her from ngly little books, and that 


insulted when unable to avenge herself, and that she, her little Leam, 
her own sweet Heart, had joined hands in the blow! Still, running- 
away was of no avail. To escape one day out of seven or eight ti 
be a gain of so many hours, but the permanent arrangement held fast. 
That went on whefher she braved the perils of the wild beasts and 
armed banditti or not; and the only result of her absence to-day was 
to be taken personally in deep disgrace by her father to-morrow, scolded 
all the way there, and received by Madame with maddening friend- 
liness at the end. Leam thought she could have borne it better had 
Madame been cold and severe rather than so uniformly caressing and 
amiable. Had she rated her or even beaten her as her mother used to 
do, she would have been less reluctant, because she would have had 
something tangible to go on. As it was, she felt as if fighting with 
a cloud: and the plentiful outpoor of honey in exchange for her own 
gall sickened her. That pleasant smile, those endearing words, that 
inexhaustible patience, revolted the girl, who saw in her smooth-faced 
‘ governess’ only the woman whom her mother had distrusted and dis- 
liked. For herself personally, without these haunting reminiscences, 
she would have liked Madame well enough; but now—it would be un- 
faithful to mamma; and Leam could not be that! Living as she did 
in the one ever active thought of her mother’s unseen presence and 
continued existence, the influence of the past was never weakened ; and 
Leam’s heart clung to the mother unseen as the little arms used to 
cling round her in the days of her bodily existence.” 
We appeal to honest sense if it be within the fair range of art to 
make this attitude of mind in a young child, otherwise innocent, 
lead up to murder, and murder to be regarded in her mind thus ?— 
“Leam, standing upright in her room, in her clinging white night- 
dress, her dark hair hanging to her knees, her small brown feet bare 
above the ankle, not trembling, but tense, listening, her heart on fire, 
her whole being-as it were pressed together, concentrated on the one 
thought, the one purpose, heard the words passed from lip to lip. 
‘Dead,’ they said; ‘dead!’ Lifting up her rapt face, and raising her 
outstretched arms high above her head, with no sense of sin, no con- 
sciousness of cruelty, only with the feeling of having done that thing 
which had been laid on her to do—of having satisfied and avenged her 
mother—she cried aloud in a voice deepened by the pathos of her love, 
the passion of her deed, into an exultant hymn of sacrifice : ‘ 
are you happy now? Mamma! mamma! leave off crying,—there is no 
one in your place now !’” 
The “place,” be it remembered, being the one place which, 
as Leam knew, her mother hated and despised. We are 
thankful that within our range of fiction we have never come 
upon anything quite so horrible as this. To conceive of 
madness or of badness is one thing. Young criminals guilty of 
fierce crimes have existed, unhappily, before to-day, but to 
picture deliberately a young and innocent girl, of fine origina 
nature and at least one intense affection, studying to grasp a 
secret which should enable her to perpetrate undiscovered a deadly 
crime, with no warning instinct to hold her back from the act 
which life cannot expiate, no sense of guilt, of pity, or even 
fear, to deter her from the fatal deed, would, if it came within the 
region of facts, give colour to the creed of devil-worship. 
Things abnormal are not better in art than they are in nature. 
They are apt to become monstrosities in either. Having created 
Leam, the authoress does well to pity her, but we venture to 
hope she may in the future turn talents of no mean order to some 
subject less calculated to revolt the healthiest instincts of 


humanity, 





THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA.* 
Tue essays collected in this volume and edited by the care of Dr. 
Hunter are interesting specimens of a class of work which forms 
a frequent adjunct of the more severely official labours of many 
members of the Indian Administrative Service. Consisting in 
part of contributions to public reviews and periodicals, in part of 
papers written in furtherance of regular duty, they owe their 
distinction to their own cachet of superior merit, and perhaps 
to the position enjoyed by their writer in the confidence of his 
superiors and the esteem of a wide circle of friends. Their 
author, the late Mr. John Wyllie, whose early death in 1870 at 
the age of 34 years caused a very general expression of regret in 
the Press, both of London and India, was a brilliant instance of 
those civil servants of exceptional literary capacity whose talents 
are at the disposal of the Indian Government, when the outside 
public are to be taken into the secrets of the State to an extent 
compatible with the State interests. Not that by this is to be 
understood any such subservience as would destroy the critical 
value of the articles written under such auspices. A glance at 
the memoirs and essays before us is enough to reveal the candid 
and impartial spirit which can be united with the correct exposi- 
tion of a question of the kind, ‘Thus the paper ‘‘ On the Foreign 





mamma had never known. But what couldshe do? It was to no good 
that she sometimes ran away and hid for a whole day in one special | 
part of Steel’s Wood, braving the unknown perils of wild beasts and 
armed banditti to be found therein, if only she might escape Madame. | 
She thought she would rather run the danger of being devoured by the | 
wolves and lions which she had not a doubt made their home in the 
dark parts of the wood, or of being carried off by the brigands who 
lived in the caves, than go to Madame to feel that her mother was being 





Policy of Sir John Lawrence,” which stands first in this collection, 
although written at the express request of the Viceroy, bears 
every trace of being the deliberate outcome of the personal con- 
victions of the author, convictions which he continued to 





* Essays on the External Policy of India. By the late J. W. 8S. Wyllie, M.A., 
CS.L London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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announce long subsequent to the viceroyalty of the statesman 
on whose behalf this clear and attractive exposition of a certain 
view of Indian foreign policy was composed and published. 
Neither is it to be supposed that Mr. Wyllie corifined his literary 
activity to the subjects which superior suggestion had recom- 
mended to his notice. On the contrary, the few essays which are 
here collected from his many compositions afford ample proof 
that, if he could bring an able pen to the defence of a Govern- 
mental policy of which he approved, so also could he adventure 
forth from his own inspiration on criticisms in which he was 
supported by no special information of the authorised, official sort. 
It may act as a warning to find that when writing in this capacity 
of political free-lance Mr, Wyllie was hardly less liable, in spite of 
his official training and habitual access to special sources of 
knowledge, to misread the scope of important measures of Govern- 
ment, than the profane critic who never sat at Mr. Aitcheson’s 
right hand and never communed with Governors-General. 

To the general reader the essays of Mr. Wyllie will draw their 
chief attraction more from their interesting descriptions of 
recondite scenes of far Eastern polity and revolution than from 
their special bearing. on the conduct of this or that Indian Vice- 
roy. For these descriptions Mr. Wyllie was qualified both by a 
very unusual share of information on the matter and by the pos- 
session of a literary style which, if sometimes too ambitious and 
strained, is always striking, effective, and clear. ‘The passage in 
which the multifarious activity and wide-reaching functions of 
the India Foreign Office are narrated, is no bad specimen both of 
the more ornate style of the author and of the inherent im- 
portance of the subjects with which he deals :— 

“ Of course, in dealing with independent principalities and powers 
beyond the bounds of India, the Governor-General must act in concert 
with the English Cabinet whenever he is dealing with a European State 
or with any Oriental nation, such as Persia and China, at whose Court 
there is a diplomatic representative of her Majesty. But even subject 
to this limitation, the India Foreign Office yet remains the focus of 
politics for half Asia, the store-house of the romance of all the East. 
Murmurs of Dutch aggression in far Sumatra, and whispers of piratical 
prabs lurking amid the unexplored isles of the Malayan archipelago; 
rumours of French enterprise in the feverish rice-swamps of Cochin- 
China, and quaint glimpses of Burmese life at the Court of the Golden- 
footed monarch of Mandalay, such are the varied contents ef a mail 
packet from the Southern Seas. Out of the West come tidings of pil- 
grim caravans at Mecca, of pearl fisheries in the Persian Gulf, or of 
burning slave-ships on the coast of equatorial Africa; the outrages of 
the Christian Emperor in Abyssinia are not omitted, nor those of the 
Wahabi fanatic at Riad overlooked. North-eastward down the Hima- 
layan passes of Bhutan and Nepal the life that slowly stirs among the 
lamas and the monasteries of Thibet sends now and then a faint pulsa- 
tion into Bengal ; and lately the valley of Kashmir afforded a passage 
to envoys from the uncouth Khans of Chinese Tartary. Finally, in the 
furthest North, beyond Afghanistan and the deserts of the wandering 
Turkomans, looms the giant form of steadily-advancing Russia. In 
fact, it would be hardly an exaggeration if the English Viceroy’s political 
range of vision were to be described in the sonorous syllables of 


Milton :— 
‘ His eye might there command, wherever stood 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destined wall 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarcand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 
To Paquin of Sinaean kings; and thence 
To Agar and Lahor of Great Mogul, 
Down to the Golden Chersonese; or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 
In Hispahan; or where the Russian Ksar 
In Mosco; or the Sultan in Bizance, 
Turchestan-born ; nor could his eye not ken 
The Empire of Negus to his utmost port, 
Ercoco, and the less maritime kings, 
Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind.’” 


The sort of impression which prevails in England, erroneous 
as it is, that Afghanistan is quite a power in the Western 
sense, whose friendship is a matter of the first importance 
to our Indian Empire, will direct most readers to the pages 
of this volume which treat of the contentions of the various 
pretenders to the throne of Kabul. The struggles between 
the descendants of Dost Muhammad, which resulted in the 
present victory of Sher Ali, are summarised with lucidity and 
considerable graphic force, in the essays entitled, ‘‘ Masterly In- 
activity ” and ‘‘ Mischievous Activity.” The paper on ‘* Western 
China,” together with the accompanying note by Dr. Hunter, 
bringing down the narrative to the recent observations of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, supplies an interesting account of the 
fall of the Chinese supremacy in Kashgar and the rise of the 
Musulman despotism of that vigorous adventurer, Yakub Beg, 
the Atalik Ghazi. There are two essays at the end of the 
volume, however, which will carry off the palm of interest 
for such as wish to appreciate the study of all kinds of 
native institutions which enters so largely into the official 
life of India civil servants. ‘‘Kathiawar and the Waghars,” a 
paper somewhat condensed from its original form in the Cal- 
cutta Review, is a masterly account of the government, customs, 





and mode of life prevailing among the 224 States of this 

corner of Bombay. A remark which it contains on the subject 
of game may be quoted, in connection with theincreasing likelihood 
that other sportsmen will follow the example of the Prince of 
Wales :—‘‘ The sport all over Kathiawar is first-rate. The fanati- 
cal Hindu and Jain inhabitants, who consider virtue and religion 
to consist in the preservation of animal life, indeed who never 
stick at robbery to prevent the butchery of a sheep, and even 
sometimes not at murder to revenge the death of a cow, are the 
finest game-preservers in the world.” ‘ The Rao of Kutch and his 
Kindred ” is a regular Foreign-Office note, written by Mr. Wyllie 
when Under-Secretary in 1867 ; and having been rendered available 
for publication by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Aitcheson, has been 
selected by Dr. Hunter, ‘‘as the subject with which it deals has 
an interest to those who wish to really understand the policy of 
the Indian Government towards an important class of its feu- 
datories,—a class, moreover, with regard to whose ancient 
system of frerage little has hitherto been placed before the Eng- 
lish reader.” We accordingly find in this paper a minute and 
vivid description of the incidents of the institution of bhayad, or 
tenure of brotherhood, so largely prevalent in the Rajput States, 
and analogous to the frequent medieval tenure of /rerage in 
Europe. As of old in Europe, the system is productive of much 
evil, through the endless subdivisions of the soil which it fosters. 
The whole of the essays are annotated by Dr. Hunter where ex- 
planation seems to be most required, whether to correct a possible 
misapprehension, or to bring the story down to the results of 
later researches. 





MR. GILDER’S ‘NEW DAY.”* 

TuE poetry of culture, as distinguished from the poetry produced 
by what, for lack of a better term, we call ‘‘ poetical inspiration,” is 
sure to have many disciples in a literary and highly-civilised age. 
Knowledge gives refinement and light, an intimate acquaintance 
with poetry produces poetical sensibility; the ear is gradually 
trained to harmony, the words of immortal singers linger in the 
memory, Nature speaks through their voice, and life itseli—at 
least, in the early days of manhood—becomes transformed and 
glorified by the noble imagination and lovely music of our 
country’s poets. A young man’s subjection to the men whose 
words have given him high impulses and generous aspirations is 
alike natural and honourable. It is not to be wondered at if for 
atime he see with their eyes, hear with their ears, and walk 
piously in their footsteps. In art, as well as in social and political 
life, we are infinitely indebted to those who have gone before us, 
and it may be confidently said that every artist and poet owes an 
obligation, not readily to be discharged, to one or more of his pre- 
decessors. ‘There comes, however, a time in the life of a man of 
genius when these obligations assist without restraining him,—a 
time when he is able to stand alone, and to produce independent 
work. On the other hand, the painter or the verse-maker, whose 
sensibility and culture enable him to simulate genius, can never 
attain this freedom. His work, however able, is but imitative 
work, and it is the critic’s hardest task to distinguish between the 
productions that owe their source to what has been wisely termed 
the ineradicable bent of nature, and those that are the product of 
wide knowledge, refined feeling, and a cultivated taste. 

This familiar distinction can never be lost sight of in these days, 
and it has occurred to us with no little force, while reading the 
songs and sonnets that fill Mr. Gilder’s dainty-looking volume. 
The author is assuredly no common-place versifier. He is, to 
some extent, a master of his instrument. His language is often 
well chosen, his thoughts are often subtle, he is not without a 
sense of harmony, nor destitute of poetical sensibility. These 
virtues, however, do not suffice to make a poet, and the question 
to be answered is whether there are intimations in this volume 
of the creative power, of the divine vision and faculty which 
separate the poet from the verseman. We fear that our judgment 
in this respect must be adverse to Mr. Gilder’s claims. He belongs 
to a fantastic school of poetry, and owns as his masters certain 
living poets, whose mystic and erotic verse contains, with much 
that is beautiful, not a little that is quaint and elaborately 
grotesque, exhibiting in its structure more of culture than of 
spontaneity. 

Love forms the subject of Mr. Gilder’s poetry, and the form of 
verse which appears to attract him most strongly is the sonnet. 
In the construction of these poems there is no lack of skilful 
handling, but the impulse of the poet is frequently wanting, and 
in its place we have obscure allusions, extravagant imagery, and 


* The New Day: a Poem in Songs and Sonnets. By Richard Watson Gilder. New 
York: Scribner and Co. London: Sampson Low. 
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echoes from the songs of earlier poets. In one of the sonnets he 
celebrates the beauty of a lady, whose ‘‘ meek, proud, solemn 
face” is so white, that there is no poet’s poesy which would not 
make a pitiful blot, if laid against it; in another, maiden Love 
reveals to him her ‘‘ beautiful, singing, holy soul ;” in a third, the 
poet avers that the one thing from which he would save his 
mistress is the lightning of his love ; in a fourth, he makes the 
following extravagant assertion, in which the lack of good-taste is 
as conspicuous as the want of right feeling :— 
“ Thou art my dream come true, and thou my dream, 
The air I breathe, the world wherein I dwell ; 
My journey’s end thou art, and thou the way ; 
Thou art what I would be, yet only seem ; 
Thou art my heaven, and thou art my hell, 
Thou art my ever-living judgment-day.” 
Among the sonnets, a few might be pointed out in which Mr. 
Gilder does more justice to himself and to his subject, and 
although imitative notes may be detected even in these, they are 
not without some melody and sweetness. In the following, 
readers may recall a sonnet written by Sir Philip Sidney, but the 
modern writer’s treatment of his theme differs considerably from 
that of the Elizabethan poet :— 
“ Thy lover, Love, would have some nobler way 
To tell his love, his noble love to tell, 
Than in these rhymes that ring like silver bell. 
Ob! he would lead an army, great and gay, 
From conquering to conquer, day by day ; 
And when the walls of a proud citadel 
At summons of his guns loud echoing fell,— 
That thunder to his Love should murmuring say : 
* Thee only do I love, dear Love of mine !’ 
And while men cried, ‘ Behold, how brave a fight !’ 
She should read well, oh well, each new emprise : 
This to her lips, this to my lady’s eyes ! 
And though the world were conquered, line on line, 
Still would his love be speechless, day and night.” 
Mr. Gilder’s love sonnets are occasionally objectionable in tone, 
and frequently obscure in thought ; but several of his short lyrics, 
on the other hand, are unaffected and simple, and encourage us in 
the belief that he may yet discard the evil influences which lead 
him poetically astray. Now and then silliness, or at best, feeble- 
ness, is mistaken for simplicity, as in the following stanza :— 
“T love her gentle forehead, 
And I love her tender hair ; 
I love her cool, white arms, 
And her neck where it is bare.” 


But the writer’s songs and songlets are sometimes very pleasing, 
and if they do not make clear Mr. Gilder’s title to be called a poet, 
they show that he is not without happy thoughts which he can utter 
with rhythmical sweetness. The following lines, written in some 
joyous moment, have in them the sweetness of a summer day and 
the fragrance of its flowers :— 


**O sweet, wild roses that bud and blow 
Along the way that my Love may go; 
O moss-green rocks that touch her dress, 
And grass that her dear face may press ; 
O maple tree, whose brooding shade 
For her a summer tent has made ; 
O golden-rod and brave sun-flower, 
That flame before my maiden’s bower ; 
O butterfly, on whose light wings 
The golden summer sunshine clings ; 
O birds that flit o’er wheat and wall, 
And from cool hollows pipe and call ; 
O falling waters, whose distant roar 
Sounds like the waves upon the shore ; 
O winds that down the valley sweep, 
And lightnings from the clouds that leap; 
O skies that bend above the hills, 
O gentle rains and babbling rills, 
O moon and sun that beam and burn— 
Keep safe my Love till I return!” 


A little piece, called ‘‘Once More,” would deserve praise for 
melodious versification, were it not too evidently an echo of Mr. 
Tennyson. We quote in preference a tiny song, which is light 
and graceful enough to be set to music :— 


‘Summer's rain and winter’s snow 
With the seasons come and go; 
Shine and shower; 
Tender bud and perfect flower; 
Silver blossom, golden fruit ; 
Song and lute, 
With their inward sound of pain ; 
Winter's snow and summer's rain ; 
Frost and fire ; 
Joy beyond the heart’s desire,— 
And our June comes round again.” 


“A Birthday Song,” being very brief, may also be quoted as a 


“T thought this day to bring to thee 
A flower that grows on the red-rose tree. 
I searched the branches,—oh, despair ! 
Of roses every branch was bare. 


I thought to sing thee a birthday song 
As wild as my love, as deep and strong. 
Tho song took wing like a frighted bird, 
And its music my maiden never heard. 


But, Love! the flower and the song divine 
One day of the year shall yet be thine; 

And thou shalt be glad when that rose I bring, 
And weep for joy at the song I sing.” 

‘The writer apparently uses the pencil as well as the pen, for his 
pages are adorned with graceful vignettes of leaf and flower. The 
entire volume, indeed, contains evidence of honest labour and 
careful workmanship, and if we cannot give Mr. Gilder the praise 
dearest to the versifier who brings his poems before the public 
we can at least express the hope and confidence that if he be a 
young man, and this his first venture, we shall hear of him again, 
when he is more thoroughly equipped for literary achievements. It 
is even possible, although, in our judgment, by no means probable, 
that he may prove a poet ; if not, the use of verse is often the pre- 
lude to success in prose composition. It is scarcely likely that 
the fair literary qualities displayed, with many drawbacks, in this 
little book, will not produce some more and maturer fruit in the 
years to come. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-7-8. By William J. Stillman. 
(Henry Holt, New York.)—This is not a new book (it was written in 
1874), and it relates events between eight and ten years old; never- 
theless, it is remarkably appropriate at the present time. Mr. Stillman 
was American Consul in Crete, and was an ardent sympathiser with the 
insurrection, so ardent, indeed, that his exequatur would have been 
withdrawn by the Turkish Government but for the active interference 
of General Ignatieff on his behalf. He regards with the utmost dis- 
favour the action of the various governments during the contest between 
Turkey and its revolted subjects, and he expresses in the plainest 
language his conviction that not one of them behaved worse than his 
own. England seems to have stood by the Porte, and to have been the 
actual means of preventing Cretan independence. France was selfish 
and vacillating. Russia was anxious to weaken Turkey, and equally 
anxious not to have a strong Hellenic kingdom. Greece went on the 
policy of “ Crete for Greece,” not “Crete for itself,” “and committed,” 
says Mr. Stillman, ‘the mistake of counting on European intervention.” 
What he says on this point is still worth reading and considering :— 

“ Greek politics have always had the fault of being based on senti- 
mentality, and calculating too much on the sympathy of Christendom 
and classical scholars, neither of which has ever played a noteworthy 
part in modern Hellenic history, for even the genuine philhellenism 
of 1821 would Mve accomplished nothing, had it not been that Turkey 
stood in the way of Russian combinations. The Greeks seem never to 
comprehend that Governments are purely political, and never in- 
fluenced by sentiment or religious affinities. They count that Hellenism 
and Christianity must always be weighed in the Eastern question, and 
in this case calculated on forcing the hand of the Christian Powers by 
these appliances; while if they had proved that they were capable of 
conducting the war with energy and good system, cme age themselves 
meanwhile for a war with Turkey, Europe must have interfered, as a 
war between Greece and Tarkey involved too momentous questions to 
be risked for so small an affair as Crete, and Christianity might have 
got the casting-vote in deciding which side interference should favour.” 
Again and again we find remarks that might have been written yester- 
day. Thus, for instance, when the arrival of the ‘ Arethusa’ brings a sense 
of security to the foreign population, we are told that “the feeling was 
so strong among the Mussulmans, that the English were on their side, 
that the native Christians experienced no benefit from the cause which 
brought us comparativo relief.” As for Turkish principles of govern- 
ment, Mr. Stillman’s evidence is plain enough :— 

“The Turkish rule has never been, and probably never will be, any- 
thing but piracy,—the rule of the strong hand. The great object of 
government was to wring from the governed the largest possible amount 
of plunder; it is so still. No motive of civilised government has ever 
yet entered into the head of the Ottoman. The development of a 
country’s resources, even to increase its revenues, has never been 
thought of. A race of nomad conquerors, holding the land as if it 
waited the trumpet.that should expel it, and could only reap where its 
red s had planted, but never from its own sowing, it has ex- 
torted, butchered, and enslavod, without leaving behind it more than 
its bones to fertilise the soil.” 

Of course, it may be said that Tarkish rule is no other now than it has 
been for four hundred years. Tho only difference is that the public 
conscience will not endure what it endured a generation ago. And if 
statesmen refuse to see the waking of that conscience, sooner or later 


it will be the worse for them. 


Sonnets and Songs. By “Proteus.” (John Murray.)—The world is 
ready enough to listen to a new singer, if he has anything to say, even 








fair specimen of Mr. Gilder’s craft as a lyrist :— 


though the language in which the thoughts may be clothed is some- 
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what halting, not to say uncouth. What shall we say of “Proteus?” He 
can scarcely be classed with the ordinary writer of verse, for there is 
a sweetness, penetrated by melancholy, running through his little 
volume which gives it a genuine charm. This vein of sadness, some- 
times so strong as to verge upon despair, is its prominent feature, and 
if, hereafter, the author should be able to strike a healthier and clearer 
note, his musical faculty is strong enough to warrant the expectation of 
amore able performance. At present, there is too much of the sorrow 
and burthen of existence, and from this and other indications we con- 
clude that he is but just entering on his poetic career. We advise him 
to forthwith emerge from the tombs, and to show himself more alive to 
the beauty and dignity of life ; and yet this is well given :— 
“Each man 
Has his own sorrow treading on his heel, 
Ready to strike him, and must beer his shield 


To his own back. Fate's arrows thickly fly, 
And if they strike not now, will strike at even.” 


Occasionally we meet with a graphic touch, as when, speaking of the 
desolate sea, he says, ‘‘ grinding thy pebbles into thankless sand.” The 
following song will testify that he is possessed of a real lyric power :— 


“ Red, red gold, a kingdom's ransom, child, 
To weave thy yellow hair she bade them spin. 
At early dawn the gossamer spiders toiled 
And wove the sunrise in. 


She took the treasures of the deep blue noon, 
She took the clear eyes of the morning star ; 
The pale-faced lilies of the seven days’ moon, 
The dust of Phosbus’ car. 


She painted thee with dewdrops from the flowers, 
Stained with their petals, hyacinth and rose, 
And violets all wet with April showers, 
And snowdrops from the snows.” 


Several other songs could be quoted, did space permit, of equal merit 
with this, which is, indeed, taken at random. “ Proteus” appears to have 
somewhat hazy notions as to the requirements of the sonnet, but to 
show that he can sometimes write excellently, both as regards form 
and matter, take the following :— 


“ Why should I hate you, love, or why despise, 
For that last proof of tenderness you gave? 
The battle is not always to the brave, 

Nor life’s sublimest wisdom to the wise. 
True courage often is in frightened eyes, 
And reason in sweet lips which only rave. 
There is a weakness stronger than the grave, 
And blood poured out has overcome the skies. 
Nay, love, I honour you the more for this, 
That you haye rent the veil, and ushered in 
A fellow-soul to your soul's holy place. 
And why should either blush that we have been 
One. day in Eden in our nakedness ? 
*Tis conscience makes us sinners, not our sin.” 


This volume proves.that the writer has a true poetic instinct, a vigorous 
style, and some poetic power. Could one-quarter of the verse published 
at the present time show an equal raison d’étre ! 

*Verts; or, the Three Creeds. By Dr. Maurice Davies. 8 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers,)—Dr. Davies’s hero begins as a Theist, becomes, by 
some process of thought which it is not easy to understand, a Roman 
Catholic, and ends as a Broad Churchman, with very vague opinions 
indeed. These changes are described, not without some cleverness, 
but at a tedious length, and in connection with a story Which is certainly 
not attractive, and which, as regards part of it at least, it is not too 
much to call repulsive. There is a certain heroine, Elsie, whose diary 
occupies a considerable part of the three volumes, and who seems to us 
a distinctly objectionable young person. The way in which she is 
represented as talking to her aunts, to take one instance, is really 
outrageous. A modest young woman would hardly like to discuss, 
even in a hypothetical way, the question of living without marriage 
with the young man whom she loves, when she finds that her 
marriage with him would bo visited by certain testamentary penal- 
ties, Dr. Davies has a great aversion, it is clear, to Evangelicals 
and pietists in general. We doubt the propriety of showing this aver- 
sion by making the black-sheep of the novel an Evangelical clergyman, 
who seduces a young woman, murders her, and finally drowns himself 
in the pond into which he had thrown her body. And we do not doubt 


at all about the gross injustice of representing as existing in this gene- |. 


ration (for so much is clearly marked by the mention of contemporary 
facts) a bishop who ordains a candidate deacon and priest on successive 
days, under pressure of obligations under which he lies to his lawyer 
and secretary. 

A Philosophical Treatise on the Nature and Constitution of Man. By 
George Harris, LL.D. 2 vols. (G. Bell and Sons.)—Thore can be no 
mistake that the author of these two formidable volumes is a man of 
wide reading. To judge from the foot-notes, he seems to be acquainted 
with everything that has been written on his subject, from Aristotle 
and Plato down to Professor Huxley and Dr. Carpenter. “ Very great 
readers,”’ he says himself, in speaking of mental discipline, “are like 
eaters who overload their stomach ;” and it has occurred to us, in look- 
ing through these volumes, that they illustrate this particular danger. 
The author’s aim is an ambitious one; it is to give us a complete 
analysis of man’s nature, both moral and mental. He has, so we ven- 
ture to think, an excessive passion for classification. In dealing with 
the faculties of the mind, he appears to attempt too much in the way of 
drawing distinctions. When we try to define what understanding, 
reason, and genius respectively are, and how they are to be distinguished 
from each other, we are clearly on difficult and intricate ground. The 


definitions are apt to become purely arbitrary, and perhaps evenithe 
acutest thinker cannot always avoid this. That the words by whieh 
we describe various mental faculties and operations, really connote things 
which must be susceptible of being distinguished one from another, may 
be true enough, but the analysis must necessarily be very subtle and 
delicate. We are told that “the understanding consists in the power of 
the mind to receive readily, distinctly, and amply the ideas of any snb- 
ject which may be presented to its notice, and so take a complete sur. 
vey of it;” and that the reason is something very different, and in. 
stead of being simply receptive, it compares ideas, and so carries on 
the intellectual process in the acquisition of knowledge a stage further, 
Its development, both in the individual and mankind, is later than that 
of the understanding, and so pure mathematics were studied by the 
world in its infancy, and are still often made a part of the education of 
youth. It seems to be suggested that the understanding, as distinguished 
from the reason, is sufficient to deal with them. But generally, pure 
mathematics are supposed to demand very high reasoning powers, The 
investigation of facts, according to our author, comes only late in the 
world’s history, and is, we suppose, the special province of reason. Al} 
this is, we think, rather obscure and questionable. A long discussion 
is devoted to genius. It is the faculty which compounds ideas, and so 
creates fresh ideas. It is, if we understand our author rightly, a dis- 
tinctively human faculty, which man shares with God. Every one has 
it in some degree. Wit, taste, origination are phases of it. This, again, 
is at least questionable. One thing is certain, that the closest analysis, 
when it attempts such a task as is here suggested, is sure to fail. 


Shakespeare Scenes and Characters. A Series of Illustrations, with 
Explanatory Text, selected and arranged by Professor E. Dowden. 
(Macmillan.)—This handsome volume has a character of sterling worth 
which books meant to lie on drawing-room tables do not commonly 
possess. The illustrations will be new to most readers. Professor 
Dowden has laid German art under contribution for them ; “Germany,” 
as he truly remarks in his preface, “which has so largely contributed 
to the scholarly study of Shakespeare, has also made some remarkable 
contributions to the pictorial illustrations of his plays.” There are 
thirty-six illustrations, engraved on steel. Of these, Herr Adamo, 
whose name many will recognise as belonging to the Munich school, has 
contributed a third part, and Herr Pecht a fourth. The other names 
are Hofmann, Makart, Schwoerer, and Spiess. The first-named artist’s 
“ Julius Casar Passing to the Senate House” and ‘* Hubert and Prince 
Arthur,” and Professor Hofmann’s scene from “Twelfth Night,” Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek with Viola in Olivia’s garden, 
may be mentioned as especially good. The “explanatory text” is as 
important a feature as the illustrations which it subserves. Professor 
Dowden’s study of Shakespeare and his commentaries and critics has 
been a very wide one. He has himself made no insignificant contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject. From this literature, which is, in- 
deed, immense, he judiciously selects. Not one of the more conspicuous 
names.is absent from his table of contents. Altogether he has made 
up an excellent volume. 

London Lyrics, by Frederick Locker (Henry S. King and Co.), appearin 
a “now edition, enlarged, and finally revised.” It is a volume which 
does not now need any critic’s commendation. Most people are agreed 
to accept the London Lyrics as among the best of English vers de 
société. Not unfrequently they rise above this level, and suggest that 
if the writer had been less fastidious, and if we may be bold enough to 
say it, moro industrious, he might have made himself a good place among 
poets. Perhaps wo may read as much between the lines of one of the 
poems that appear for the first time in this edition :— 

“ANY Post TO HIS LOVE. 
A rather sad man, still at times he was jolly, 
And though hating a fool, he'd a weakness for folly. 
“Immortal verse! Is mine the strain 
To last and live? As ages wane 


Will one be found to twine the bays, 
And praise me then as now you praise ? 
Will there be one to praise? Ah no! 
My laurel-leaf may never grow ; 

My bust is in the quarry yet,— 

Oblivion weaves my coronet. 

Immortal for a month—a week ! 

The garlands wither as I speak ; 

The song will die, the harp’s unstrung,— 
But, singing, have I vainly sung? 

You deign'd to lend an ear the while 

I trill'd my lay. I won your sm‘le. 
Now, let it die, or let it live, — 

My verse was all I had to give. 

The linnet flies on wistful wings, 

And finds a bower, and lights and sings ; 
Enough if my poor verse endures 

To light and live—to die in yours.” 


The Races of Mankind. 2 vols. By Robert Brown, M.A. (Cassell 
and Co.)—These two handsome volumes (four, we should rather say, 
bound up in two) contain “‘ a popular description of the characteristics, 
manners, and customs of the principal varieties of the Human Family.” 
On a work so vast in extent much labour has been expended, 
and expended, we should say, from what we have seen of the 
book—it extends to about twelve hundred closely-printed quarto 
pages—in a very judicious manner. Mr. Brown has worked up 
his materials with admirable skill ; overpoweringly copious as they are, 
he always succeeds in managing and arranging them. His ownexperi- 





ence takes him through a part of his task, the Northern continent of 
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America, especially ; but he has, of course, also had to lay many writers | of Mr. Bidwell’s book, an interesting subject to these who are intent on 
ander contribution, a task of discrimination and selection not by any ' the endless soarch for winter residences. There is to be found besides 


meanseasy. Topass a judgment on the subject-matter of the work, or to 
compare, as regards interest and value, its various parts, is more than our 
criticism can pretend todo, Perhaps the part that creates the most 
profound feeling of astonishment is the earlier portion (extending to 
about 200 pages, or two-thirds of the whole) of the third volume, which 
deals with the manners and customs of the African tribes. There is 
nothing probably that a diligent student of the many books of African 
travel published during the last twenty years may not have seen before, 
but the effect of the whole mass of these details, so grotesque and so 
horrible, when thus brought together, is simply overpowering. The 
elaboration of these monstrous conventionalities is especially surprising. 
A complete civilisation, one may say, might have been developed by 
the expenditure of thought and labour which has beon employed in 
building up this hideous, ludicrous fabric of savagery. The first volume 
contains an account of the American tribes, north and south. The 
second, after a brief sketch of society in the Spanish States of South 
Amorica, deals with the Polynesian, the Papuan, and the Malay tribes, and 
then proceeds to the inhabitants of Southern Africa. The contents of the 
third we have indicated already, except as regards its latter half. This 
has a remarkably interesting chapter on “ The Decay of Wild Races.” 
Here it is satisfactory to note what can be done in the way of preserva- 
tion by a scrupulous policy on the part of a superior race. The 
Esqnimaux of Greenland have increased fifty per cont. during tho last 
half-century. One notable fact is that the sale of spirits is absolutely 
forbidden by the Danish Government. Were it allowed—so disastrous 
is their effect when any chance throws them in the way of the people— 
the Esquimaux would probably have disappeared by this time. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to the minor Asiatic races. The 
fourth treats of India on either side of the Ganges, the Chinese, and the 
Tartars. The volumes are illustrated with a profusion of excellent 
engravings. 

The Balearic Islands. By C. T. Bidwell. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Mr. Bidwell, who is British Consul for the islands, gives us in this 
yolume an interesting and perfectly candid account of them. They 
have advantages and disadvantages, beautiful scenery, perfect safety 
for travellers, fine climate, &c., on the one side; and on the other, first 
and foremost, the extreme inconvenience and expense of living. It is 
almost impossible to rent a house, and not much easier to get servants 
of any value. Mr. Bidwell’s account of these “ plagues” as they exist 
in Majorca ought to go a long way towards reconciling English masters 
and mistresses with their lot. It must be allowed that they are not 
very dear. Thirteen pounds seems to be the top-wage of a woman 
cook, and something Jess than four pounds of a housemaid. But pro- 
visions are decidedly dear. Meat seems, indeed, to be a little cheaper 
than in England, about 9d. a pound; but then, according to our author, 
it is always half bone. But butter is more than three shillings a pound, 
tea is five shillings, sugar tenpence, &c. Then milk is sixpence per quart. 
Firing is the most alarming of all. Even in that climate, charcoal, 
costing betweon six and seven shillings per hundredweight, must be a 
formidable item of expense. Wine, of course, is cheap, half-a-crown a 
gallon; while a really superior kind of white wine, the Albaflor, costs 


| much interesting information about the manners and customs of the 
people. 
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TICKNORS MEMOIRS. 


Being the Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 
“coos It was his fortunate lot to have known the nobilities of three 


generations in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal} 
and Spain.”—Quarterly Review. . » 
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Price Ono Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA, 
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COMPLETION OF THE “ DICTIONARY ” VOLUME. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s, Part 
f the 


CYCLOPZEDIA of COSTUME; or, a 
Dictionary of Dress—Rega), Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
and Military—from the Earliest Period in England 
to the Reign of George the Third. Including Notices 
of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and preceded by a General History of the 
Costumes of the Principal Countries of Europe. 
By J. R. PLancu#é, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shil- 
lings each, profusely Illustrated by Coloured and 
Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, 6 
POEMS and BALLADS. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 


The TWO DESTINIES: a Ro 


mance, 
By WILKI£ COLLINS, Author of “ The Woman in 
ite.” 


. SWINBURNE’S WORKS :— 
ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8¥o, 5s. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. 


0, 68. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 
NOTES on POEMS and BALLADS. 8vo, 1s. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN: an 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS: 
Italy ; Ode on the French Republic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. 
simile Paintings, coloured by Hand. 8vo, 16s. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW NOVEL. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By Mark TWAIN. 


at every Library. 


Demy 8vo,with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yell e in the 8 
of 1574. By the Earl of DuNRAVEN. Second 
Edition, revised, 





A New Edition. 


Feap. 8v0, 9s. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 


a Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 128 6d. 

y. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Dire; & Song of 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean 


MippLEMASss, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” &c. 


With Fac- 








“There is no subject eonnected with dress with 
which ‘Somerset Herald’ is not as familiar as ordi- 
nars men are with the ordinary themes of every-day 
life. The gathered knowledge of many years is placed 
before the world in this his latest work, and when 
finished, there will exist no work on the subject half 
80 valuable. The numerous illustrations are all effective 
for their accuracy the author is responsible; they 
are well drawn and well engraved, and while indis- 
Pensable to a proper comprehension of the text, are 
Satisfactory as works of art."—Art Journal. 

*,* Part XIV. contains the completion of the 
DICTIONARY, which, as Vol. I. of the book, forms a 
Complete Work in itself. The Volume, handsomely 
— in half-morocco gilt, price £3 13s 64, is also just 
ready. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the 
GENERAL HISTORY of the OOSTUMES of 
EUROPE, arranged chronologically. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


JOHN and EVA: a Tale of Lower 
Dereham. By Francis HuGHes. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 18s. 
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or, with the PRINCE in INDIA. By J. Drew 
Gay, Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
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YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery 
in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES; their 
Sourcesand Signification. By CHARLES WAREING 
BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition,-Revised through- 
out, considerably Enlarged, and partly Rewritten. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of 


English Life. By HumPnry Sanpwits, C.B., 
D.C.L. 





NEW VOLUMES of “ The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry 


KINGSLEY. 


BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


SAUNDERS. 


Crown 8yo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, cloth, 12s 6d. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited, from MSS.sup- 
lied by the family of the Rev. Francis Mahony, 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
“ We heartily commend this handsome volame to all 
lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, and manly 
sense." —: ‘or’. 
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OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIBLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A., 
Balliol, prepares PUPILS for the Public 
Schools, &c. Terms, under fifteen, 129 Guineas. 
Address, Beomonds, Chertsey. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. — The School will REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 
and four and a half guineasa term. For further par- 
ticulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
iV WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
fature calling in life. Natural Science recéives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics, 


LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.— 

ASHBY-HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

for Twenty Boys under Fourteen Years of Age. 

Head Master, Rev. S. LATHAM, M.A., Emanuel 

College, Cambridge. Admission between the ages of 

eight and thirteen. Three terms in the year. £308 
term. Full prospectus on application. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE. Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —Ten Entrance 
Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 

peted for on September 26. Ages, under 15} and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as _ pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen's, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ALBRAKE SCHOUL, New Wands- 
worth, S.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen 
years Assistant-Master at Brighton College, and for 
ten years Master of one of the College Boarding- 
Houses, receives BOARDERS. Exceptional advant- 
ages are given for learning MODERN Languages. 
French is always spoken in the house. New Wands 
worth lies on high ground, and is one of the most 
healthy suburbs of London. Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Bia, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JoszpH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
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RETARY. 
THIRD TERM commences TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 
OUTHPORT.—MISS LAWFORD 


receives BOYS into her house between the ages 
of Six and Thirteen Years. In addition to the usual 
course of instruction, lessons are given in Class-sing- 
ing, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 
References—Lady Brodie, Brocham Warren, Rei- 
Fei Miss Gaskel], Manchester; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., 
.B.S., &c., University of London; Arthur Cohen, Q.C, 
6 Holland Park, London; Wm. Shaen, Esq., M.A., 15 
Upper Phillimore Gardens, London. 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard, 
Dorset.—Head Master, Rey. H. U. ROBINSON, 
M.A. (late of Chigwell). assisted by Graduates in high 
honours, Special preparation for Public-School 
Scholarships and the Universities. A department 
opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate 
and backward boys. The entire charge taken of 
Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 
healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. 
References and further particulars on application. 
The next Term begins September 15th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, 
October 10th, 1876. 

SUBJECTS of INSTRUCTION :— 
Chemistry, Theoretical and Practival. 
Experimental Physics. 

Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 

Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

Botany, Zoology, and Geology. 

English History and Literature. 

Classical Langusges, History, and Literature. 

Modern Languages and Literature. 

Political Economy. 

The wants of students fitting themselves for Manu- 
facturing, Chemical, Mining, Engineering, and other 

ica] pursuits, will be specially considered in the 
—” Lectures and Classes and the Laboratory 
ork. 

The Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the 
best modern appliances, and will be Open Daily, under 
the i di superintend of the Professor and 
Demonstrator. Several Scholarships will be open for 
Competition in the first week of October. A detailed 
Prospectus will shortly be ready. 

The Bristol Medical School has been affiliated with 
the College, and will commence the Winter Session on 
the 2nd of October. “ 

College, with the exception of the Medical 
Classes, will be open to Students of both sexes. For 
further information, apply to 

EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 


Us versity COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 
Four or more of £15 to £50 each will be offered in 











October next, by the Clifton Assuciation fur the Higher | F.R.S.——* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
Education of Women. The successful Candidates will | —Professor Aitken, F.R.S.——* According to Liebig, 


be required to attend University Uollege, Bristol. 
EXAMINATION DAY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 
Furtber a on application to Miss C. 

WINK WORT 

Secretary of the College. 


UEEN'’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General Education of dies and for granting 
Certificates of Kuowledge. 

PATRONS. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THe PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor—Tue Lorp Bisuor or LONDON, 

The COLLEGE CLASSES will open for the 
MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
5th. Olasses in Greek and Conversation in Modern 
Classics. Individual Instruction in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Boarders received by Miss Wood on 
the College premises. Two Scholarships for Girls 
between 14 and 16, and the Arnott Scholarship for 
Girls under 18, will be open to Competition. The Ex- 
amination for Scholarships and for New Pupils will 
be held at 10 a.m, on October 3rd. Prospectuses may 
be had on application to the Lady Resident, Miss 
GROVE. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
UEKEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

Higher Courses of Lectures for Adults will be 
given during the Michaelmas Term. Programmes 
will ke issued in September. 

E.H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

43 and 45 Harley Street, W., 
For Girls under 14. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 

The CLASSES will REOPEN for the MICHAELMAS 
TERM, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Pros- 
— may be had on application to the Lady 

sident, Miss GROVE. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—Head 
Master, the Rev. E. A. AssotTT, D.D.— 
WANTED, at Michaelmas next, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, to attend each day from 9 to 3, except 
on Wednesday and Saturday, when the hours are 
from 9 to 12, to take charge of oue of the Junior Classes 
of the School, and to give instruction in English, Read- 
ing and Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, Geography, 
History, &c. Salary £170, increasing £10 per anoum 
to £200. Candidates for the appointment are requested 
to forward their applications, with copies of testi- 
monials as to qualification and character, not later 
than Tuesday, the 29th of August next, to the Secre- 
tary, at the School, Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C. Pre- 
ference will be given to a gentleman with an Aca- 
demical Degree. Selected candidates will be duly 
communicated with. Forms of application to be ob- 
tained of the Secretary. 


HE EDITORSHIP of a HIGH- 
CLASS COUNTY JOURNAL is VACANT.— 
Politics Liberal. Applicants must state age, salary 
required, &c.,and give most unexceptionable guarantees 
of ability.—Address, “ EUITOR,” at C. H. MAY and 
CO.'S Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch Street, 


London, E.O. 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-plate, 











Britannia Metal Goods, | Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dish Covers, Bedding and Bed Hang- 
Hot-water Dishes, ings, 

Stoves and Fenders, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Marble Chimneypieces, | Bedroom Oabinet Furni- 
Kitchen Ranges, ture, 

Lamps and Gaseliers, Dining and Drawing-room 
Tea Trays, Furniture, 

Urns and Kettles, Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Clocks and Candelabra,|) Turnery Goods, 

Table Cutlery, Kitchen Utensils, 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman Street, W.; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place, W. ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. Manufactories—384 Newman 
Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Ke 48an's @ 8 WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicina] purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRACTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

“I have very carefully ahd fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic an¢ 





acces and CO.’S SOUPS, 





| ‘cemented PROVISIONS, and 





YORK and GAME PIES ; also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
4 





TURTLE sour, a “es 








 scsmees for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


jdicintiimaattiniuizieampabia eraiawstiegpaiaae 

ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 

3 NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combinvation of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
a arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

‘ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC D&SIGNER, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d'héte daily. 
Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all arts ot or a em LOVELL, 
G 
Secretaries { JON J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 














O** MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, : 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Palp-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





AND - IN - HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLpust INSURANCE OFFiCé in the World. 

Tbe ONLY MuTUAL Orrics in the Kingdom for both 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
Divipsp AMONGST the INSURED, the RETURNS on 
Pouicres of Five Y«eARS' STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptioas,— 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No POLIcy-HoLpsrR is subject to ANY PERSONAL 


LIABILITY. 
A lated Fund... ... ss £1,627,146. 





ethereal to the smel!. The Whisky must be pr d 
to be pure, well-matured, aud of very excellent quality. | 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 

purity and quality of this Whisky.” | 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. | 


ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- | 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 








| Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | 


H, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton ; or to the | HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Cc 


| yes xADt JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
N 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal! Irish Distilleries, | 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


ATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable.”"—Professor MACNAMARA,—— 
“ Most pleasant and efficacious.”—Professor BRUNTON, 


an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— | 
* Agreeable, safe, and efficacious.’—JZritish Medical | 
Journal. | 


hemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


Annual Income... ... s+. s+ .« £225,290. 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Puid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Columbo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth. Shanghai, 
Sicgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 3 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purcaase aud sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 


| the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 


and the effecting of remittances between the above- 


| named dependencies. 


They also receive deposits of £100 anid upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

Threadueedie Street, London, 1875. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the 
ROAD. By Lord WILLIAM eee 8vo, a 
ee i reading? Pal Mall Gaset 


and Belgium 
Thro ugh L_Franoe the Steam Belg Ytene” 
By W. J.C. MoENS. 8yo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hory, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 

«“ Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves the euccess which 
is by a well thought out and elaborate plot, a 
clear style, and incidental tokens of both humorous 
and pathetic insight."—Atheneum. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton, Author 


of * Effie’s Game.” 3 vols. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne 

Beas, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A healthy, pure novel, replete with interest.”"—Court 
Journal. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 
of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND 
EpiT10n. 3 vols. 

“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
pature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 

Phosbe is excellently drawn."—T7imes, 


As Long as She Lived. By F. 
W. Rosryson, Author of “Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A capital story, of very amusing reading.”— 

Examiner. 

TO CLUBS, HOTEL-KEEPERS, &c. 

1876.—8vo, cloth, 12s; half calf, 17s. 
BOOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZET- 
TEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
containing descriptions of the Cities, Towns, Villages, 

Ports, Rivers, Mountains, and Lakes of every Country 

in the known World, their Productions, &c. Revised 

by J. A. SMITH, with an Appendix. 
London: WILLIAM TsGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside, E.C. 

Fourth Edition, post free, ls. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 

M.B.CS., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

Square, London. 

London : MiTtcHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


s ost free, 5s 4d. 
HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of 
LIFE. By Joan DryspAcs, F.R.M.S., President 
of the Live 1 Microscopical Society. 
London: BAILLIeRE and Co., 20 King William Street, 
Strand. 
ONSTRUCTION of HIGHWAYS.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or by 
t 44d), also for View of Aged Pilgrims’ Asylum, 
ornsey—Blackfriars—On St. Alban's Abbe: reen- 
wich Naval School—The Royal Archeological Institute 
at Colchester—Schools of Art— New Buildings—Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, and 
of all Newsmen. 


HE INDIAN BUDGET: Remarks on 
the Financial Position of the Government of 
India. By Joun DA Costa. With Preface by Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P., Sir C, J. Wingfield, Sir G. Yule, and 
others. Price 6d. 
Published by P. S. King, King Street, Westminster. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURG ESS and SON'S.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 

terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish uare (late 

6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 

ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
ing exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 

















Now ready, price 58; p 














Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8v0, price 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 





“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.” 





Extract from Lady Russell’s Preface. 


“Let them (the readers) remember, that while he assails much which they reckon unassailable. he does 
so in what to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental progress of mankind.” 


Notices of the Press. 

“He has ueathed to the world a collection of interesting facts f thers to make e 
museum of phn = ay relics, and curiosities.""—T¥mes. une 
yin” work has more than one claim on the reader's attention. Its intrinsic interest is considerable." 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 

all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 

gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 
1. The “Seventeen Offices Table of Mortality was employed 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. ; 
3. The Janae Fag  arraeed " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
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The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


OMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


CARSON’S PAINT. |JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
PATRONISED BY _~ ge pe ra, H.R.H. THE CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

















It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, ~ INDIGESTION. 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, —_— 
on tne ae ge men MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


‘EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


rr r 
SECRETARY. 
CORRESPON DENCE-BOXES. 
“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, | 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5a, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





DRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rick 


articles of diet. 
| “Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


| Hassall. 
| NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


BANBURY. Sy pee = — 
Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S | EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
PATENT BOXES. lndeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. | PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and O.ring Small- 


pox, Fevers, and Skiu Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 


All sizes can be seen aud obtained at 13 Cranbourne : . 
| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemiste . 
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NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Ftorence Mareryat, Author of 
“Fighting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” “Prey of the 


Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of 


“ Still Waters,” ‘‘ Occupations of a Retired Life," &. 2 vols. 
By E. OWENS BLACKBUBNE. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buacesvurye, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Push,” “The Quest of the Heir,” &. 


3 vols. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Groner Manvitie Fann, 


Author of “ Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. A. B. CHURCH. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 


Oxuvrc#, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savnpzrs, 
Author of “‘ Abel Drake's Wife,” ‘‘ Hirell,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘Is undoubtedly interesting.” —Standard. 


By Captain MAYNE REID. 

The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “Lost Leonore,” “The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” “The Rifle 
Rangers,” “ The Maroon,” &c, 3 vols. 

“Full of sensation and incident."—Piciorial World. 
“Is-@ capital story of adventure picturesquely told."—Academy. 


By Mrs. JULIUS POLLOOK. 


EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Jonrvs Portoox, Author 
of * Lissadel,” &c. In 3 vols. 
“Ts full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers."— 
Daily Telegraph. 
“* Eunice ' is a tragic story.”—Athenwum. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


PLAYING for LOVE. By Extmn ©. Crayton, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so 
truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes.”— 
Bells Weekly Messenger. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


COMPLETION of the ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND. 

On Tuesday next will be published, price 12s. i 
HEET IV. of the ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND: 
Spliigen, Ortler, Adamello, Sondrio, Como, Milan. 

*,* The Map complete, in Four Sheets, Coloured, in Portfolio, price 42s; or 
mounted in a Case, 52s 6d. Each Sheet separately, price 12s; or mountedina 
Case, 15s. The Map may also be had Uncoloured, complete in Portfolio, price 34s. 
<The Sheets are not sold separately Uncoloured.) 

London: LONGMANS and Co.; and E. STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





“MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY, 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND OHOICE BOOKS 


Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the Country 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUES, 
New Editions now ready, postage free on application. 


These Catalogues contain:—The Life of Lord Palmerston, by the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley; Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod; Lives of Female Artists, by Ellen ©. 
Clayton; Fitzgerald's History of the Suez Canal; Hunter's Life of the Earl 
of Mayo, and many other Books, of the past and present Seasons, cut and 
uncut, at the lowest current prices, with a large Selection of Works of the 
best Authors, in ornamental] bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MODIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay from 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Orrice—2 Kino Street, CHrapsipe. 





New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A new and literal Translation from the 

original Latin, with additional Notes. By JAS. MuRDOOK, D.D. Revised by James 
SEATON Ret, D.D. 

London: WILLIAM TEG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Square cloth, 1s each; by post, 1s 2d. 
OOKS for all TIMES and SEASONS. Edited by 


WILLIAM TEGG. 





MIXTURE FOR LOW LACONIOS. 
SPIRITS. PROVERBS, 
EPITAPHS. WILLS OF THEIR OWN. 





*,* “ Mr. Tegg’s books are of a size and'shape very handy for the pocket, and are 
capital companions for the sea-side."—Raitlway F/y-Sheet. 
London: WILLIAM TeGé and Co.. 12 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


\ TLASES and MAPS.) Catalogues of the handsome and varied 





Atlases and Maps formed from this Series 


SOCIETY FOR THE may be had gratis of 


DIFFUSION OF Messrs. VIRTUE and OO., Limited, 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 


| Fae DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
On August 21, in feap. 8vo, with Two Maps, price 2s 6d. 
HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. Srusss, 
M.A., &c., Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Illu- 
sions by M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 





whole, ls. 





Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
‘enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 


UDDEN re a | 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 


FA * 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning | 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, | CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREB. 188 STRAND. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, “i acces 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


at the same price as if purchased at the London FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasona 


ms Covered in One Piece. 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 





ble estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


JAY'S, | j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | which will be placed on every bottle of 


——___~ | and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL: LETTERS PATENT. their signature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 








ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W.D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NeErvovs- 





NESS AND WANT OF ENERGY.—When first | 


the nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, it is the right time to take some alterative as 
Holioway's Pills to prevent disorder running into 
disease. These excellent Pills correct all irregularities 
and weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so energeti- 
cally on the functions of digesiion and assimilation, 
that the whole body is revived, the blood is rendered 
richer and purer, the muscles become firmer and 
strooger, and the nervous and absorbent systems are 
invigorated. These Pills are suitable for all classes 
and all ages. They have a most marvellous effect on 
persons who are out of condition; they soon rectify 
whatever is in fault, restore strength to the body and 
confidence to the mind. 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
} free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
| free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 





| 


| NEW PATENT. 

| LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
| &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
| WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 





ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{[November, 1874.] 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
the wearer. 


ONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION and 

PANOREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 

— and MOORE, 

148 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 








| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
| London. 

















LIST. 












From the French of Henri HAvARD, by ANNIE ‘Woop. 
CHEAPER EDITION. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The HEAVENS.—An Illustrated Handbook 
By AmMéDéE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN 

revised edition, embodying 
Sciences. With nearly 200 Lilustrations. 


lar Astronomy. 
te F.R.A.8. An entirely new and 
Jatest discoveries in Astronsamieal 
10s 6d. 


other Notes. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


sbank and 


EDITION. 


FS.A. Printed on 
gilt edges, 21s. 


The 
E 


‘oned Paper. 


gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 


12mo, plain edges, 5s; gilt edges, with Three Illustrations, 6s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The 
EDITION. In fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 





Is now ready. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. 


“John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JENNIE of ‘“‘The PRINCE’S.” 


crown 8yvo. 


LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
of “Archie Lovell,” &c. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 





‘* Mrs. Edwardes's last novel is the strongest and most complete which 


she has yet produced."—Saturday Review. 
OUGHT we to VISIT HER? 6s. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 6s. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Danis LE MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The ANNO- 


TATED EDITION.—A Library Edition, with a history of each Legend and 
With all the Illustrations by Cruik- 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The ILLUSTRATED 
With Sixty Beautiful Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel; and a magnificent Emblematic Cover, designed by John Leighton, 

ay 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The BURLINGTON 


DITION. An entirely New Edition. In 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The CARMINE EDITION. 


In crown 8yo, with Seventeen Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, with 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The POPULAR EDITION. 


“ VICTORIA ” 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ARTISTE,” &c. 


The SUN-MAID. By the Author of “Artiste.” 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. From the 


German of E. WERNER, by CHRISTINA TYRRBLL. In 3 yols. crown 8vo. 


the Author of 


“It is a spirited and interesting novel, and some of the scenes, as the cruise in 
the Downs in the Colonel's yacht, are charming pieces of description.”"—Graphic. 


In 3 vols. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NOVELS. 
By the Author 


The NEW and 


all the 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOP 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite 
post free 


Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &e., &c., sent 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


JL 


and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


ER. 


for the 
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ALFRED AUSTIN. 


~  Incrown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 


DUBLIN (QUARTERLY) REVIEW. 
(Extracted from a review of the Poem in the current Number, twenty-seven pages 
in length.) 





“Asa poet, Mr. Austin has by this work established a fame that was already 
widely spread. He has attained a complete success in his idea of placing ‘ The 
Human . He does not avoid the incidents and su 
of ordinary life, and for the most part his actors are men and women, and not 
ideal beings...... The picture of Se pe is ow exquisite. It would be useless to 
follow step by step the beautiful points of her intercourse with Godfrid; we 
should have to quote it all. The description of Milan Cathedral, when a solemn 
procession is moving through the kneeling multitude, is marvellous in the power 
with which its language calls up the scene.” 


GRAPHIC. 


“ At last Mr. Austin has given us the whole poem of which ‘ Madonna's Ohild’ 
and‘ Rome or Death’ were magnificent fragments. They were worthy samples 
of the noble poem which, in its complete form, appears as ‘The Human Tragedy.’ 
Why do not people talk more about Mr. Austin as a poet? Certainly his place 
hereafter will not be a low one; but meanwhile is he too earnest for the nine- 
teenth century, or have folks forgotten the true ring of that ottava rima which he 
manages 80 deliciously ? What words would be strong enough to speak our admira- 
tion of such scenes as these? The fact remains that, whatever captious people may 
say, ‘The Human Tragedy' stands complete as one of the notable things of the 
nineteenth century.” 

SPECTATOR. 


“There are | which we would gladly transcribe, stanzas which 
satisfy the ear and kindle the imagination and touch the heart. Where so much 
is beautiful, choice becomes difficult. Mr. Austin copies no one, but it is easy to 
see that his poetical instincts are o id to the poets who describe life in mystic 
language, and express passion by obscure imagery which needs an interpreter to 
explain and an esoteric culture to enjoy.” 


STANDARD. 

“We feel that we are giving only a very imperfect and unsatisfactory outline of 
the plot of this m. We have left ourselves no space for the discussion of its 
philosophy, or for the reproduction of many passages which we had marked for 
quotation. Every page of ‘The Human Tragedy’ shows that while Mr. Austin 
has all the skill of an accomplished artist, he has also the ‘ ic heart.’ The 
women of his m are very lovely and lovable. Olive is an exquisite type of 
English girlhood. Olympia is, if possible, even more adorable.” 


EXAMINER. 

“ This is but the brief, reugh sketch of the story of a very beautiful poem. The 
description of the Man of Sedan would form an appropriate conclusion to Mr. 
Swinburne's terrible imprecation on the then unfallen Monarch. Mr. Austin 
deserves praise and gratitude for having given us a true poem of to-day, for this 
we thank him, and lude our q i with the last lines of his work, the 
final inspiration of the poem, the one pervading emotion of the whole work.” 


WORLD. 
** As regards the treatment of this fine theme... .. . Mr. Austin has given usa 
book to be thankful for. The early part of the book, wherein Godfrid and Olive 
are sole actors, is admirably done, and full of delicate intelligence of wo y 
motive. The section relating to the first meeting and parting with Olympia, is 
almost exquisite in treatment; the patriotic fury of the* e, or Death’ divi- 
— of = work, rises very high. Mr. Austin interests one thoroughly in 
is people.” 





JOHN BULL. 


“ Mr. Austin has been happy in the choice of the title and happy im the theme of 
his great poem. He has directly defied the views of those who hold that modern 
life is outside the t's domain. ‘ The Human Tragedy ' is emphatically a modern 
poem, thoroughly imbued with the modern spirit, and strives to delineate men and 
women of to-day, who, though idealised, are yet typical. That it will be widely 
read we have no doubt. The epicure in literature could desire no greater luxury 
than to read its passionate verse.” 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


‘“‘ There is Treeok in modern English poetry comparable to the third Act of 
*The Haman y' except Macaulay's ‘ Lays, but even those stirring ballads 
are not so rousing, so kindling as this.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“ This is the merest skeleton of a plot, which Mr. Austin has filled and adorned 
with wonderful richness and beauty of detail, and with no less ———— | 
fluency and music of verse. The work is one of which a poet may be proud. It 
is an enduring possession. 

HOOR. 


“Mr. Alfred Austin is cordially to be congratulated on having achieved in this 
his latest and most ambitious work a double success. He has not only produced a 
work which abounds in the highest poetic beauty, but he has shown that the events 
of contemporary history are capable of the most purely poetic treatment. The 
manner in wi! his conception is wrought out is masterly. ‘ The Human Tragedy 
is a noble poem, by the interest of whose vivid and stirring vicissitudes contem- 
porary readers will be fascinated, but whose full value and beauty will be perhaps 
more thoroughly appreciated a quarter of a century hence even than to-day.” 





The TOWER of BABEL. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
MADONNA’S CHILD. Crown &Svo, 3s 6d. 


(Which, though now part of “The Human Tragedy,” may be had separately.) 
INTERLUDES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The GOLDEN AGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The SEASON : a Satire. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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TAUNUS: NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


FROM THE TAUNUS SPRING AT GROSSKARBEN, NEAR FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 





PATRONISED BY HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—A Refreshing, Sparkling, and Thirst-Quenching Table-Beverage. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—A Large Supply of this excellent Water was shipped on board H.M.S, 
‘Serapis ’ for special use of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and suite. 


“VAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER has the peculiar soft taste observed in several of the most celebrated German 
waters, is well aerated, and altogether may be recommended as a pleasant and wholesome drink.” — Lancet. 


“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is beautifully clear and sparkling, is clean to the palate, and has a pleasant 
flavour. It is free from all organic and inorganic impurities and injurious salts. It is highly recommended as a dietetic and 


health-preserving beverage and blood-purifier.”— Medical Examiner. 
“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is a very pure Natural Mineral Water, not medicinal, but a beverage.”— 
Doctor. ° 


“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is much to be recommended as a wholesome beverage.”— Vienna Medical Press, 


“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER . is essentially adapted as a dietetic, and is to be recommended in such cases where 
medicines and medicinal waters cannot be taken, and where a grateful blood-purifier is required.” —Dr. Scuwarz, Regierungs 


und Medicinal Rath, Cologne. « 


“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is a refreshing tonic to the stomach and a promoter of digestion.”—Joun C, 
Tuorowaoop, M.D., F.R.C.P., 61 Welbeck Street, 13th July, 1876. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—‘“‘I find it very agreeable to the palate, and very refreshing. It seems par- 
ticularly rich in carbonic acid.”—W. Grexcny, Warteon, F.R.G.S., 7 Henrietta Street, 23rd June, 1876. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—‘‘I have much pleasure in adding my testimony to the superiority of the ‘ Taunus 
Water.’ The effervescence is most refreshing, and either alone or mixed with wine forms a most useful and delicious beverage.” 


—Henry G, Times, M.R.C.S., L.M.H., 23 Manchester Street, 3rd July, 1876. 
“TAUNUS NATURAL. MINERAL WATER is greatly to be recommended as a dietetic beverage. It is easily digested, 


and DOES NOT CREATE FLATULENCE, like other similar mineral waters. It is refreshing, assists the digestion, cures acidity, and 
increases the secretion of the kidneys.”—Ricnuarp Scumitz, M.D., Neuenahr, 6th May, 1876. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Is SOLD BY THE 


TAUNUS COMPANY 


AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES :— 


No. 1, 50 Glass Quarts de ie _ .. 268 Od. | No. 3. 100 Glass Pints.. on — are oo Oh 
No. 2. 25 ditto avy — ane .. 148 6d. | No. 4. 50 ditto ... ie a ies oe SE 


DELIVERED LOOSE WITHIN THE THREE MILES RADIUS FROM CHARING CROSS. 


Packed in hampers for the country, 1s for 50 Quarts or 100 Pints extra, which will be allowed on the return of 
the hamper. 


GLASS BOTTLES ALLOWED FOR AT THE RATE OF 2s. 9d. PER 50 QUARTS, OR 4s. PER 100 PINTS. 








TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 


THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 6 Clarendon Mansions, 168p New Bond Street, London. 
Crry Deror—GEE, LISTON, and CO., 41 St. Mary-Axe, E.C. 

Wuo.esate Acent ror Scornanp>—JOHN MACKAY, 119 George Street, Edinburgh. 

WnrotesaLe Acents ror YorKsHIRE AND DurHAM—PAULS and WINTERSCHLADEN, Royal Exchange, Middlesborough. 
Agent For Leeps—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. 

WhHo.esaLe Suirprinc Acent ror Liverrooc—E. WOLFGANG, 7 North John Street, Liverpool. 

Wuowesate AGEent For BrrmincHam Anp District—C, J. TAYLOR, 27 Lionel Street, Birmingham. 

WnHotesaLe Acent For Hampsuire AND THE IsLE or Wicut—A. F, PERKINS, Southsea. 

Wuowesate Agent ror Kent anp Sussex—E. Le MARE, 10 Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 12, 1876. 














